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ABSTRACT ' 

This dissertation presents the application of change 
theory to the* results of empirical research on concepts underlying 
the change process. It is stated that the change process is base^ 
upon the assumption theit women can implement change to alleviate 

•institutionalized discrimination in the organizations in which they 
work. The objective of the. research is state^ as being to develop and 
implement strategies for the alleviation of sex discrimination in 'v 
promotion and training opportunities in two federal civilian 
agencies. Chapter one of this dissertation 't)resents background 

! information, on the problem of prejudice, and an introduction' to the 
studY- Chapter two contains a review of the literature, dethodology 
and procedures are discussed in chapters three and four. Chapter 
three dekls with the ^policy research and provid^es a description of 
those parts of the internal and external environment which impacted 
on the study. Chapter four examines the environment after the 
application of change strategies and describes the ev^tluation 
research. The empirical findings from the policy research appear in 
chapter five. A summary of the results and conclusions are preisented 
in chapter six. (RC) 
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• f . . INTRODUCTION 

The origins of sex discrimination are varied and complex. They 
nuiy be cultural, sociological, psychological, or economic; they may be 
personal or Institutionalized. Whatever the source, the farm, or the 
reality, women employees are conscious of discrimination and groups 
have formed to dtiallenge the status quo. ^ 

This challenge has its roots in the feminist movement of the 
early 19008. In its simplest terms, feminism is. the theor^ that women \ 
should have the same economic, social, and political rights as men. 
Feminists have employed a variety of tactics to gain these rights. 
The women;fs liberationists of the 1960s chose sexxial emancipation as 
an, expression of personal freedom. They picketed beauty contests and 
in other ways trieid to change the age old image of women. ^ 
:i ^^The early feminists in America were called "suffragist^" in rec'- 
ognition of their crusade for the right of suffrage. The elder states- 
women of the campaign were Elizabeth Cadj Stanton and Susan B. Anthony. 

Both saw the vote as a way to achieve the other rights they- sought. 

* 

Their hajtle began before the turn of the century and lasted for 
seventy years. Neither woman lived to see it end.^ 

In the long view of history th^ battle was a short one. Social 



\ 



, Suffragists were carlled ''suf f ragettes" by their detractors. 
This, .and other information on page 1 was derived from American Women , 
A vols. (New York:' Cambridge Book Co., 1973), vol. 1: American Women; 
Their Image 1900 - L930s , p. 33. 
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change comes slowly; it does not keep pace with technology. Ogburn 

^ 

defined this phenomenon as the "social lag." In a later publication 
Watson^ described it in terms of growth rate, as shown in Figure 1. 
Watson claimed that technological change has risen exponentially, 
whereas social change reflects a lower order. ^ 




Beginning of AD 1800 1900 19A0 1960 1970 

written history 1 

Time 

Figure 1. Technological and social advance 



In exploring the phenomenon Watson posed two questions: "Why is 
there reluctance to change social patterns? What psychological factors 
underlay the lag?" His answer i/as that some factors are personality 
characteristics; others are traits of the social system* He classifiied 
these factors as inertia, anxiety, unconscious ^resistance, vested 

(7 

interests, and suspicion of the strange or unknown. Lewin^ referred 



^William F. Ogburn, Social Change With Respect to Culture and 
Original Nature (New York: B. W. Huebsch, 1922), p. 135. 

2 • 

Goodwin B. Watson, Social Psychology - Issues and Insights 
(Philadelphia: Lippincott Co., 1966), opp. 533, 535/ 

^urt Lewin, "Group Decisions \nd Social Change," ed., Eleanor 
E. Maccoby, Theodore M. Newcomb and Eugene L. Hartley, Readings in 
Social Psychology (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, ' Inc. , 1947), 
pp. 197-211. 




to these as counter-forces which must be reduced before chancy can 
occur. There are a number of strategies for reducing resistance, in- 
cluding use of thfe" power structure. However, strategies must be care- 
fully timed. For example, at what stage should advpcates of a ^ reform 

' ' J.. 

seek to embody their proposal in low? Sumner^ phrased this question 
more sucrclnctly: "Do stateways change folkways?" His answer was that 
law[8 do not always prevail. ^ ; 

Watson^ suggested that after a reform has passed the midpoint, 
where it has the support of a growing majority, a law or decree will 
greatly speed up the process of acceptance among the rest of the popu- 
lation. While a movement for change remains controversial, the success 
of related legislation (Jepends upon the strength of political commlt- 
4nent. 

Such commitment develops ^owly when a reform. Involves profound 
social change. This notion is Remonstrated in the issue of sex dls- 
crimination. The President's Commission on the Status of Women was 
formed in 1963, under the Kennedy Administration. However, majot Con- 
gressional hearings on barriers to employment were not held, until 1970. 
During the second session of the ninety-first Cong^ss, the tii^o houses 
appointed subcoifanittees to look into the matter. 

In the United States Senate, the Judiciary Committee held 



•^William G. Sumner, Folkways (New York: Ginn & Co., 1906), p. 97. 

o 

^Watson, Social Psychology , p. 558. 

. 3u. s.. President, Executive Order, "President's Commission on 
the Status of Women," Federal Register , 28, no. 11126, 2 November 196ii| 
p. 11717. , ^ 



subcplhmittee hearings on the Equal Rights for Womeh^ Amendment As an 

outgrowih of these hearings the Citizens Advisory Council on the 'Status 

^. . ^ « ' • • ' * 

of Women^ was formgd.. A report of the findings of, these two bodies^ was 
published in 1970. : • / 

During |:he siuiDiier of 19'70 hearings were held iia 'the Unl^ted States 
House of^^pr(^|efttatives Green, the representative from Oregon. • 
These hearings ^r^^vided insight tntd the nature and scope of discrijal- 

nation ip Vieducafel^n and employment opportunities forVonlen. The tran- 

^ ■ ' . ' 3 

scfijpt of the hearings was edited by Stimpson and pjublished iii text 

form. The book includes pharts,- studies, position papers and other" 

documents which show the toderutilization of professional personnel and 

the resulting economic loss d^ae to ^ex discriialrnation. fhis general ^ 

recognition of ^ex discrimir^atiou ind^^cated a need for action research^ 

in the area 'of Federal civilian employment. 

\ 

Action research refers to specific probes JLnto- organizational 
■.ti • ^ < 
problems, with immediate feedback into the system. It is based on the 

principles of change theory. A body of literature on change .theory has 

been produced over th^ past decade. In fact, development of change 

strategies has become a professional Ikdertaking. For example, authors 



^U. S. Congress. Senate. Senate Judiciary Committee. The Equal 
Rights for Women Amendment . Hearings before a subcommittee of the 
,, ^Senate Judiciary Committee, Sena^, on S. J. Res. 61 , 9ist Congress, 
2n4^sess., 1970. , ^ • # 

] - ^ '<^^''- . 

' ; ' ^Citijkns Advisory Council on the States of Women, Report of the > 
Council, Equal Rights AmendmQ.nt - What It Will 4nd Won^t Do , . (Wash. , 
D. C: U. S* DeptT of Labor, 1970). ^ ' I \ 

^Catherine R. Stimpson, ed.. Discrimination Against Women (Ann 
Arbor, Mich.: R. R. Bowker Co., 1973).* ^ 



such as Mann and Neff^- have published workshop -manuals for use in train- 
ing professional change^ agents. Like other authors In the field, Mann 
and Neff have recommended the use 6^ professional agents,^ both fSt • ^ 
diagnosing the problem and for developing and "^implementing change 
Strategies. They havfe pointed, in particular, to the increased obj.ec- 

if 

tlvlty of professional change agents who bring to the problem the per- 

'I 

spective of the outsider . However, outside change agents require 
sp/BClal employment arrangements, this means that management must be 
committed to ^hanging the existing situation. However, ins^Federal civil 

service, over 95 percent of ^managenfent positions are occupied by males. 

* . * • 

At this time, it l^f-probably unrealistic to expect wide-spread hiring 
of changfe Agents for alleviation of sex discrimination in Federal, 
employment. Fob t:hls reason it is important* that female Federal em- 
ployees develop the jtalent and initiative for implementing change. To 
(acilit;ate this, some guidelines are needed. * 

This . research was undertaken in response to that need. As a 
start, an effort was made to clearly identify. the problem in areas most 
likely "to respond "to change. In the following sections the challenge 
confronting Women in Federal civil service is developed more fully. 

The Jtature of the Problem 

4 

A major challenge „ confronting women in Federal civil service is 
the problem of overcoming prejudicial barriers to career advancement. 
Increas'ed opportunities for higher education have weakened the barriers 



■ 1 'if s .4 ■ 

-^Floyd Jtj,. Majatt aftd Pranklln W. Neff, Managing Major Change In 

' Organization s (Ann Arbor, Mich.: Foundation for Research on Human Be- 

havior, 1961), p. .2. 
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by Increasing the number' of professional women avaJLlable for management 
positions.^ However, women are not gaining entrance into these posi- 
tions in any lar^e numbers; Accbrding to civil service statistics re- 
ported' in March 3,975, women represent' only 4, 5 percent of Federal em- 
playees in grades GS 13 and above,? That the existing merit promotion 
systi^m has failed to protect women from prejudicial practices ean also 
be seen by the Increasing number of sex discrimination complaints filed 
with the United States Civil Service Commission, On the other hand. 
Women have not found the commission sufficiently effective, mainly be- ^ 
dause It doe^ not use its power to compel compliance,^ The dilemma, 
therefore, is:. Should strategies be. developed to alleviate sex dis- 
crimination within the agencies or should |:he existing legal structure 
be strengthened to respond more effectively to plc^judicial acts?^ 



i ^K. Patticia Cross, "WomemWant Equality in Higher Education," 
Educational Horizons , 52 (Winter 1973-74): 72. 

•W. S, President, "Memorandum for Heads of Departments arid 
Agencies," Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents , 11, no, 10, 
10 Marc^ 75, National Archives and Records^ Service, (Washington, D. C: 
Government Printing Office, 1975), p, 244, 

S, Commission on Civil lights. The Federal .Civil Rights En- 
forcement Effort - 1974 * A Report of the U, S, Commission on Civil - - 
Rights to Elimina'te Employment Discrimination , 5 (July 1975): 67, 514- 
22. The 1972 amendments to the Civil Rights Act of 1964 e^^ctended 
coverage to public employees, but assigned enforcement of public employ- 
ment anti-dlscrimlnation to U. S. Civil Service Commission. The Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission enforces anti-discrimination in the 
private sector, 

number of suggestions for changing the "system" were proposed 
'by Hatty^Kranz in his article, "Are Merit and Equity Compatible?," 
Public AdministratioT^ Review ;- no, 5 (Sept, /Oct. 1974): 434-»-40. Kranz 
pointed! out thyat the Civil Service Commission permits goals, timetables, 
etc, but 'that restrictive regulations minimize the utility o'f these 
procedures. In addition, the Commission has shown little Interest in 
promoting or monitoring the progress that various agencies are making 
toward these goals. The proposals in the Kranz article would indeed 
help to overcome prejudicial barriers. The question is: When, will they 
be implemented? 



in 



There Is no simple solution to this complex slttia^lon. As stated 
earlier, social change comes slowly but so does legal action. At some 
point each is required* The research study addressed the problem of 
prejudiHp barriers in the context of change from within the agencies. 



Purpose 



This research' wa^ an initial step toward the alleviation of preju- 
dicial barriers to career advancement for women. The objebtive was to 
develop and implement strategies for Jthe alleviation of sex discrimina- 
tion ia promotion and ti:aining opportunities, in two Federal civilian 
agencies. In order to increase utility and generality, evaluation 
research was also undertaken. 

Since most Federal civilian agencies are subject to the ^general 
rules and regulations of civil service, change strategies developed in 
the study should be appli6able to other agencies. This was an impor- 
tant consideration of the study. 

Another purpose of the study was to create change from within the 
^encies. The problem of sex discrimination has a long history and the 
record shows that few men have crusaded against it. It is not reason- 
able, therefore, to expect wide-spread hiring of outside change agents 
by the predominantly male maiij^gement of Federal civil service. 

It was not the purpose of the research to provide a fully 
structure^ and operatioi^al process for reducing prejudicial barriers. 
The intent was to create specific instances of change as an imi^etus for 
more profound change. 
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The Scope and Limitations of thfi^ Study 
Both sections of the study were restricted In scope. The emplrl-- 
cal part of |j[ie research was limited to one grade level In two agencies 
of a single Federal execjutlve department. A single grade level was 

used In order to keep the reseai;;ch within reasona)>le time and size 

i 1 ' • ' - ^ ' 

limitations, and aft the same time develop benchmark data. These data 

. . will provide the basis for special surveys or other Investigations 

c • * • 

needed to stabilize the change. For this reason comprehensiveness was 

considered less importjant than depth. f . , *^ 

The Implementa^tioh and evaluation of change was limited to two 

elements. This limitation was part of the strategy, and was consistent 

with the notions of change theory that si^gest Introduction of gradual 

change In ojrder to avoid bringing about counter-Inducements.^ 

• • Due to the sensitive nature of the reseatch problem, the s^udy 

agencies were not identified in the dissertation. However, management 

personnel in both agencies wene aware of the research. Thi^«names of 

the agencies may be obtained in oral ^coifimunlcatlon and the re&e^tch may 

be replicated by permission in the^e or other agencies. 

Because respondents were fearful! of retaliation from their super- 

- \ •* 

visors, no p,ersonal identification appeared on the questionnaire^. A 

\ \ ' ' 



^Kurt Lewih, "Group Dynamics," edl , Maccoby, Newcomb and Hartley, 
Readings in Social Psychology , pp. 197-lill. Another theory holds that 
it Is best to make changes at once - not\ gradual or 'piecemeal *- and 
get the resistance over with quickly^, Tljils was the opinion of psychol- 
ogists in relation to the implementation^ of the Slupreme Court order 
<July 1954) on facial integra^tion in schools, according to Watson, 
Social Psychology , p. 558. The gradualist approach seemed a better 
choice for this' study, however, due to the* lack of management commit-^ 
ment or assured legal backing. 
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•control system was establlsK^d through t^e interviewer's * 

> m 

Definition of Terms 

Change Theoiry :\ thts refers to principles for planned change, under 
which strategies can be devel^oped for defining the objectives of the 
change and for devising tactics designed to achieve the desired goal. 

Change Period : The 'fifteen weeks between the telease of the policy 
research report and the beginning of the evaluation research This 
was the period used for testing the hypotheses*. ^ 

Competitive andt Noncompetitive Promotions : The Federal service is 

divided into several pay classification systems. The General Sched- 

ule (GS) system covers most white col¥ar jobs and accounts for about 

half of the total Federal emplojnnent. The GS system is divided into 

eighteen pay levels, or grades, defined by statute according to the 

2 

degree of responsibility or skil^. required at each level. 

A) ^ 

As a rule, "professional" employees are hired at the GS 5 or GS 7 

^ ■* ^ 

^ level with the understanding that they wj^.11 receive promotions up to 
the GS 12 level, providing their work is satisfactory. Thus, up^-'' 
through GS 12 an employee^ does not have to compete against other 
persons for a promotion. Therefore, in this study promotions 



■'•Usually a respondent's name or a unique code is entered. on the 
questionnaire for control purposes and for follow-up in case items on 
the questionnaire have been omitted in error. For this study, no names 
or codes were recorded. Therefore, interviewers were instructed to 
make a careful edit of the form be for^ terminating the interview. In > 
addition, interviewers recorded the total number of completed inter- 
views and classified the noninterviews as in- 0%" out-of-scop^. The 
autho^i' maintained only a numerical control', which contained no names 
or respondent codes. This extraordinary concern for privacy was neces- 
sary because of the .general fear of retaliation by supervisors. 

^U. S. Commission on Civil Rights, Enforcement Effort - 1974 , 
pp. (^12, 422. ^ ^ . - 

18 , • ■ 
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through GS 12 were referred to as "noncompetitive." 

According to the merit system in civil service, when filling a va- 
cancy for positions at GS 13 and above eligible candidates within 
oj outjs^ide the agency may be considered. Promotion to OS ,13 is not / 
' automatic. Therefore,' in this study GS 13 promotions were referred 
-to as "competitive^" d ; 

• For greater detail refer Ip CSC, Bulletin No. 250-5, Assuring the 

' ff 

' Integrity of the'Wtjt Sy|item , 7 November 1974. 

Contemporary Effects This Atlfef ers to factora in ,the study environment 

o which may influence. t!)ffiC0jiults of the study, but for which the 
degree of iaf lu^ce;^i^ N!i¥f icult to measure. Arbitrary attitu^inal 
changes^ is an\e3c^bpipile/^t^^^ this, ^nd one which was of particular con- ^ 
cem in this V6tu4y* example is apathy resulting from frus- 
tration; as e^c^^tn^i^ > ' from continuing discrimination. 

Federal CtviXlan JIlLgeticies : This refers to agencies under Federal civil 
serv4.ce t^liKSrlfftd regulations; "*for example^ the Bureau of Standards 
in the Uiiilted Spates Department of C6tomerce. 

Grade ; General schedule positions in the Federal civil service are 
classified into levels or grades Recording to certain criteria, such 
as type of duties., responsibilities, and pay scale. 

Professional Positions : These are the positions held by professionally 
trained persons in the Federal civil service; for example, econo- 
mists, statisticians and -psychologists. Managerial, executive, and^ 
'most supervisory positiolis are also considered professional. By 
contrast, clerical and secretarial positions are considered non- 
professional. 

19 . 
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Strategy : As* used* in this dissertation, strategy Is a plan 6r method, 
for systematically bringing about change. ^ 



Hypotheses 

There were four hypotheses of the policy research, based on 
change attributable to the action of the stu<^y > as measured in the 



evaluation research. , 

Hypothesis 1 : During the change period, the number of women promoted 
to grade 13 would exceed the average increase during a comparable 
period of 1974 by 10 percent or more. 

Hypothes^is 2 : There would be an increase of 10 percent or more,VJLi the 
number of women in grade' 12- positions scheduled to attend goverhmtent 
management training courses in 1976, as compared to^the number that 
attended in 1975. 

Hypothesis 3 : After the change period, there would be a decrease of 
10 percent or more in the number of women in grade 12 ppsitions who 
perceive themselves as "presently discriminated against." 
Hypothesis 4 ; There would be a policy change 'in the study agencies, 
so that eligible persons would be notified before a position is filled. 
« 

Assumptions 
The following basic assumptions were made: 

(1) The estimate of promotions to grade 13, promulgated in the 1975 
Equal Employment Opportunity Plan, were realistic. (This document was 
used for extracting "extraneous" promotions to determine if the change 
could reasonably be attributed to the change process.) 

(2) * Womepi would Wqw if they were scheduled for management training 
in 1976 and would accept trailing. assignments as an objective of 
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equal Opportunity. 

(3) No change in civil service rules would occur that woxild Interfere , 
with valid comparison of 1875-1976 schedules for management training.' 

(4) Contemporary effects would not be excessive to the point of con-, 
founding results, in relation to the third hypothesis. .The complex and 

^ controversial nature of the problem was cause for concern. 

(5) Records could be obtained to establish a Basid for ' recognition of 
the policy change specified in the fourth hypothesis. , « 

" ' Research Methodology / 

t- - . • 

«^ . ^ • • 

Two types of action research were used in this stu^y^ The first?- 
was^ policy research which dealt with the development and implementation* 
y of Strategies. The second, evaluation research, was xmdertaken to' 
measure the result^ of the policy research and to introduce feedback 
into the system. The methodology describe^ here refers to both research 
efforts. ^ . ' • 

The interview was the primary research ted&ique employed in the 
empirical portion of- the policy reseafdh. In order to structure the 
interview a questionnaire was employed^ However, each person inter- 
viewed was encouraged to speak freely 6n topics related to the research. 
The questionnaire was designed with several open-ended questions for 
this purpose. Interviewers were instructed to e^it questionnaires be- 
fore ^ioncluding the interview. No follow-up of individual items was 
possible since respondents were not identified on the questionnaire. 

Empirical research, using an interview schedule, wa^ also planned 
for the evaluation research. This would have provided a dual system . 
study. However, due to changes in the study environment that caus^ST" 
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severely disruptive contemporary effects, th^ interview teehnixjue was 
^ replaced by^^a Yecords check and comparative analyses. ^ 
" * Another technique used in the study was extensive li'brary re- 
search. This research waB tender taken to provide background and support 
material for various phases of the study, particularly for the develop- 
^ - m^t of sti-ategies.'^ ' ^ ' ^ 

" In connection with Chapter III, a preliminary revie^sr was con- i 

< ducted in the study -agendiea^ to obtain information on the nature and 

J - ^ — ^ » c 

, scope of the problem. Xhe techniques used in thi& information -feath^r- 
Ing stage included a records search and unstructured interviews. 

4. 

, Summary 

There exists a large body of literature on. change theory, ih- 
^ eluding the social psychology of change, resistanc^^o change, and 

managing social change in organizations. In general, the literature 
suggests the vise of an outside change agent, preferably a professional 
in the field. There exijSts no guidelines specifically designed for 
women employees to create change from within a Federal, organization. 
And yet it would seem that, if women employees accept the challenge 
before them, such a resource is sine qua non for cr^giting change. It 
is upon this assumption that the major benefits of this study rest. 
' . The study is of little value i,f women employees reject the role 

of change agent. It is women, not men, who have cr&saded for equal 
"s^ rights for women. But men occupy over 95 percent of top management 

positions in Federal civil service. Thus, if outside' change agents are 
' employed, men must hir^ them; It is. not realistic to expect this to 
rk occur in any large measure under existing conditions. This notion and 
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Other rationale for the study were discussed in Chapter I. 

TJie chapters that* follov; present background information on the 
problem of prejudice, concepts of choA-ge theory, and jdetails of the 
study research. Chapter II contains a review of «the literature. There 
are , two sections; the first part provides insight into^ the nature of 
prejudice and the^second part explores chang-e theory. Methodology and 
procedures are discussed in Chapters III and IV. Chai^ter III deals 
with the policy research, v;hich incLuSes the development and implemen-- 
tation of (i^tra^tegies and methodology for t^e related empiricaj. research. 
It also prpvides a description of those parts •of the internal and ex- 
ternal environment which impacted on the S'tudy. Chapter IV examines 
the environment after the application of change strategies and describes 
the evaluation research. The empirical findings from the policy re- 
search and the results of the evaluation research appear in Chapter V. 
A suiranary of the results and conclusions developed during the study 
are presented in Chapter VI. . 
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. . II. LITERATURE RESEARCH 

*' * * 

The research study f6cused on the problem of sex discrimination, 

both as It was perceived and as It was manifested In the study agencies. 

-It > 

The Intent was not; to prove .that prejudicial barriers existed but 
rather to deal with them in the context oic^ change theory. 

These two subjects prejudice and change theoiry - were rc^searchecl 
in depth. A summairy of the literature on prejudice ai^pears In* the first 
section of this chapter. Jt provides background on the nature of the 
problem. . Strategies based on change theory ^ere utilized to attack the 
problem in the study agencies. A summary of literaturj^ on change theory 
appears in the second section of the chapter. 

\ * The Nature of Prejudice 

\ The word prejudice is derived from the latin ipun praejudicigm , 
vnich the ancients defined as precedent - a judgement based on previous 
aecl8lons« In Middle ^^^glish it acquired the meaning of premature or' 
hasty judgement*. To 'fbis wks later added the emotional content ^of 

* • V 

favorableness or unfavbrabl^ness that accomp^ie^ wns^upported judge- 
ment. The transition of the term was discussed by Allport^^ in his' 
eclectic theory of prejudice. 

' Simply stated, prejudice is thinking ill of others without suf- 
ficient reason. This definition has two essential ingredients - 



^Gordon W. Airport, The Nature of Prejudice (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Addison-Wesley Pub. Co., 1954), pp. 6, 8, 12. 
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16 ' . <. 
unfounded judgement and a feelli^g tone. According' to LaForge*^; a 
Jesuit priest, this definition was derived from the Thoinlstic moralists 
who regarded prejudice as "rash judgement" but recognized a continuum 
from prejudgement to prejudice, 

2 

Prejudgement implies a lack of knowledge. Allport cited th^fee 
examples of this: * 

(l>r dvercategprization, which he defined as. "given a thimbleful of 
facts, we rudh to make generalizations as large as a. tub." 

(2) Misconceptions. • 

(3) Blind conformity with prevailing folkways. 

Prejudgement becomes prejudice only if it is not reversible when 
exposed to new knowledge. . This often occurs when a third ingredient 

is present. All^i^t called this "functional significance!'; that is, 

' ■■> \ 

the prejudice fuJT^^ms a specif ic irrational function for its bearer. 
Thus it serves a prlv^ate, self-gratifying purpose, which. helps to • 
direct the way in which the prejudice is acted out. o 



Allport classified acting out, of prejudice accoxding^tq. the 
degree of hostility manifested. He suggested five categories: 

(1) Antilocution - talking -about prejudice. 

(2) ' Avoidance - avoiding the disliked group. 

(3) Uis crimination - making detrimental distinctions of an 'active sort 

(4) Physical attack - attacking individually or in gangs. 

(5) Extermination - killing. L3mchings and the H±tleriatt program of 
genocide are examples of this. 



■'•John LaForge, Race Question and the Negro (Nei^ Yctrk: Longmans 
and Green, 1945), p.- 174. 

^Allport, Pre j udi ce , pp^ 9, 14, 15. 
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Discrimination inay be further classified as pergonal or institu- 
tionalized. Racial segregation is a form of institutionalized discrim- 
ination, "as is systematic exclusion of women from cetta,±n professions 
or from career advancement^/ ^ - a ' 

Discrimination occurs only when individuals or groups are denied 
equality j!>f treatment which they desire. Howevej, this desirfe may be^ 
masked, along with frustration and resentment against the discriminat- 
Ing individual or society. There are various forms of masking*, such 
as giggling, subservient or childish responses, and vacuous staring. 
These overt responses are accommodations and, -to the trained observer, 
expose the peniicious nature of discrimination. For example, in ref- 
erence to blacks, Allport^ said: 

So well may they hide thei;f resentment that to t'he superficial 
eye they appear completely satisfied with their lot. The mask 
of contentment is their means, of survival ., (Italics mine.) 

Thisi also points* out the. interpenetrating nature of his classifications 

The act of discrimination 'may carry the threat of extermination.' For 

women this is more likely to be symbolic or to take the form of indi- . 

vidual 'attack. ' ^ 

Personality Factors 
For &ome people - misogynists among them - sex-grouping remains 
impor^tant .throughout their lives. Women are viewed a^ a wholly diffe^r- 
ent species. Sex differences are greatly exaggerated and a^e inflated 
into imaginary distinctions that justify discrimination. This, and!.* 
other forms of stereotyping are not identical withf prejudice. They are 
primarily rationalizers which are adapted to the prevailing temper of 




^Ibid., p.. 146; 
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prejudice o^:. the needs of thg situation. Xhe prejudiced personality, 
in terms of social learning, has been explored by Murphy, Humphrey, 
Jfyrdal, and Neugarten, as well ajs Allporfe,^ Theories developed by ^ 
these authors were resellj|ched fo|r this study/ i \_ 

Socio-cultural Factors 
, The situatjim'^ is one approach to understanding prejudice i 



It focuses on tl^, current forces and acts as a mirror image of what one 
sees around on^l Thus in the employment situation^ , hostility is pri- 

marily in terms of pr^evailittg economic competition. It is manifested, 

D- „ , ' 

for example, in excluding women from certain types of occupations or 

■, » ' ■• ' ' 

frome career development opportunities. Other exaptples of situation^ 

which aiiouse prejudicial hostility are social mobility, types of con- 
tact by the disliked group, or density of the group. « 

In addition^ to the situation emphasis, ttiere ate various other 
theories of prejudice.^ Allport favored an eclectic approach, which he 
described as "a ring of keys each of which openigi^ otie gate of understand- 

•ing." His diagramatic view of various approaches is shown on the fol- 

/i-i • 

lowing page, along with a brief summary of ^explanations by Allport and 
other authors, including Parsons and Shils."^ 

■ Jf^ ^ - ^ ^ ■ ^ 

■'•Gardner Murphy, In the Minds of Men (New York: Basic Books, 
0I953), pp. 219-25; Gunnar Myrdal, An American Diliamma , 4 vdls. (New York: 
Harper & Row), 1 (1944): 667; Norman D. Humphrey, "American Race and 
Caste," Psychiatry , vol. 2, no. 2. (May 1941), pp. 159-60; Bemice L, 
Neugarten, "Social Class and Friendship . Among School Children," American 
Journal of Sociology 51 (1946): 305-13;^ Allport , Prejudice , p. 207. 

^Gordon W. Allport, "Prejudice: A Problem in Psychological and 
Social Causation," Journal of Social Issiies 4, supplement (1950): 25; 
Talcott Parsons and Edward A. Shils,, Toward a Theory of Social Action , 
4 vols* (Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard Univ. Press)", 4 (1951): 1. 
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Figure 2. Theoretical and methodological approaches 
to the study of the causes of prejudice 



The first approach shown in Figure 2 is the historical view. 
Historians insist that only the total background of a conflict can lead 
to its understanding. They tend to stress the importance of economic 
determfqants, such as the exploitation theory of prejudice held by the 
Marxists, this theory refers to rationalized exploitation. Cox-'- de- 
scribed it as the practice of stigmatizing some groups as inferior so 
that the exploitation of the gro^ itself or its resources may be justi- 

fled, , ' 

The sociocuLtural emphasis is on the total social context in 
which prejudicial attitudes develop, Rose^ described this approach in 



■'•Oliver C, Cox, Caste, Class, Race (^ew York: Doubleday & Co., 
1948), p. 393. 

^Arnold M. Rose, "Anti-Semitism's 'Root in City-hatred," Commentary 
6 (1948): 374-78. * ^ 
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relation to anti-Semitism. He-^sald that prejudicial attltudeii^ develop 
from traditions, relative upward mobility in out-groups and in-groups, 
density of the population concerned, and the type of contact that exists 
between the groups. 

The situational emphasis was described earlier. Allport^ pointed 
out that^f the historic eigphasls' is subtracted from the soclocultural 
emphasi^^what is left is situational^ In this approach the historic 
emphasis on past patterns is replaced b^- aii^piphaals on current forces;. 

The psychodynamic approach empliasl;ies' stress causation in human ^ 
nature. This is derived from the philosophy of HobbeS which places the 
sources 'of copfllct in economic advantage, fear and defenslveness, and 
desire for status (pride) 1 "Bettelhelm and Janowltz^ cited the vehement 
prejudice of^^ySrt unemployed World War II veteran, to demonstrate the role 
of frustration;^ in causing, or intensifying, prejudice. The frustration 
theory is sometimes known as the scapegoat theory. The notion that 
frustratijLon and deprivation lead to hostile impulsed was explained by 
Tolman^ in terms of "narrowing tyf our cognitive map due to too strong 
motivations or to too Intense frustration." Allport^ pointed dut the 
character structure aspect of this theory. Insecure and anxious per^ 
sonalltles who adopt the authoritarian and excluslonist way of \±fe 
develop prejudice as an Important feature in their lives." 



^Allport, Prejudice , p. 207. 

^Bruno BeHtelhelm and Morris Janowltz, Dynantics of Prejudice^; A 
Psychological and Sqclological Study of Veterans" (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1950) , p. 82. 

%dward C. Tolman, "Cognitive Maps in Rats and Men," Psychology . 
Review 55 (1943): 1-4. 

^Allport, Prejudice , p. 215. 
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In, the phenomenologlcal emphasis, a ^person's* conduc^ proceeds 
Inanedlately from the view of the situation confronting him or her. The 
response to the world conforms to the pe^rson*s definition of the world* 
Thus a' person applies labels and believes them. 

The stimulus object approach refeSrs to the earned reput^itlon 
theoty. It subscribes to the notion that the despised group miy pro-* 
voke dislike and hostility.,. A modification of this Is the Interactive 

o 

theory that hostile attitudes are in part determined by the nature of 
the stimulus and In part by considerations essentially irrelevant to 
the stimulus. Zawadfifcl'^ described the interactive theory, using scape- 

( 

goating as the irrelevant stimulus. \ 

In synthesizing these theories, Allport^ pointed to the general 
law applying to all social phenomena, that multiple causation is in- 
-variably at work, "...and nowhere is the law more qlearly applicable 
than to prejudice." 

Tlie eclectic approach recognizes the validity ot' each of the 
other approaches but emphasizes the impact of variable factors. Thus, 
in systematically excluding women from career opportunities, a govern- 
ment official may be demonstrating the situational emphasis, the stimu- 
lus object emphasis, the historical emphasis, or some combination of 
these. Multiple causation is basic to the eclectic approach. 

In subscribing to the eclectic theory, alleviation of discrimlna- 

s> 

Ik ^ 

tion becomes more complex. A rich diversity of strategies is needed to 
compliment the various approaches in Figure 2. This is necessary. 



•'•Bohdan Zawadski, "Limitations of the Scapegoat Theory of Preju- 
dice/' Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology 43 (1948): 127-141. 

^Allport; Prejudice, p. '218. / 
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whether one is considering the full array, of discriminatory practices ^ 
or concentrating on particular elements. 

The primary elements considered in this study involved barriers 
to career development for women in Federal civil service. In particu- 
lar, the legal and economic issues were explored. 

Economic Factors 

There are a. number of theories that deal wlt^ the effect of dis- 

crimination on the economy;, some emphasize conditions of supply, -^others 

of demand. Madden^ presented a series of models in which the effects of 

prejudice were examined in relation to free trade. She indicated that: 

When discrimination exists the discriminating society Is willing 
to pay a premltm, comparable to a tariff in international trade, 
to avoid association with the society discriminated against. 

The premium otie pays can be measured in terms of a discrimination 

coefficient, in which the size of the coefficient reflects the extent 

of (discrimination. The effect of discrimination is similar to that of 

tariffs, which hold trades below free trade levels and reduce output 

through inefficient distribution of resources. 
. c -^ . ■ ^ • 

* Becker^ defined the discrimination coefficient as a measure of 

'I 

"the taste of discrimination,"' which he demonstrated in terms of wage 
rates. In his model he showed ^hat discrimination coefficients (DC) 
lAiterdtt with elements in the market - its structure, the distribution 
of individual differences in taste, and the quantitative significance 
of the "discriminated against" - to determine a market discrimination 



Janice F. Madden, The Economics of^ Sex Discrimination (Lexington, 
Mass.: Lexington Books, 1973) , p. 38. 7 

^Gary S. Becker, The Economics of Discrimination (Chicago: Univ. 
o€ Chicago Press, 1971), p. 137. 
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coefficient, (MDC) . This provides a measure of the proportional dif- 
ference in wage rates, whj^ is quantitatively measured the formula: 

A.. 

TTO) - TTTI 

MCD - 

where and 7m represent the equilibrium wages of the discriminators 
(a>) and the discriminated against (n) , respectively. 

The point Becker made is that discrimination is a restrictive 
practice that interrupts free trade between two independent societies, 
capital intensive (o)) and labor intensive (n) . If there were no dis- 
crimination , that is if free trade existed, each factor would receive 
payment equal to the value of its marginal product. 

Madden^ examined Becker's model, and several others. In terms of 
the effect on economic factors produced by discrimination against women 
employees. She raised an interesting point about Becker's model. When 
an occupation is open to both males and females, the result should be. 
that over time pnly females would be hired. This would occur because 
"male applicants woul^ demand a premium- for working" with females." -The 



Increasing competition for females would bid wage^ up and the differen- 
tial* would tend to decrease over time. ^ Since thi% does not occur in^ 
Becker's model. Madden suggested the possibility that the loss to society 
from discrimination may be shifted to the victims of- that discrimination. 



^Madden, Economics , p. 42. * Becker's model is one *o In several mod- 
els described by Madden, along wltK the strengths and wearaftsses of 
each. As with xri^^er economic issues, there is agreement raffl disagree- 
ment with Becker's model. For additional evaluation and dS^usslon on 
the model, particularly in reference to the dual market ail(t;|iif ferentl- 
ated observations about labor market sectors and strata, see David M. 
Gordon, Theories of Poverty and Underemployment (Lexington, Mass.: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1972), p. 123. For a related discussion on e<!bnomic 
inequality and status see S. M. Miller and Pamela A. Roby, Future of 
Inequality (New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1970), pp. 4-5, 42-43, 218-21. 
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, ' Demographic Issues 

It is important to realize that the economic loss to society may 
be shifted to women but the burden is shared by niales and females, 
especially the young. * 

In the United States, in March 19J4, thirteen and one-half million 
mothers of children under eighteen were ^ither working or looking for - 

r 

work. Almost twenty-seven million children were in this "group. When 

asked the main reason for working away from home, more than half of the 

1 

mothers cited economic necessity . 

Another important statistic 'is the nximber of families in the 

United States headed by a woman. In 1955 there were 4.2 million of 

these families ^dyin 1973 there were' 6.6 million - an increase of 56 

percent. In recent years theif" growth rate has peen noitable. The in- 

^r^ase during the first third of the 1970s (1.0 million) was nearly 

dqual to the increase during the previous decade (1.1 million).. In 

a4dition, the median age of women who head families declined by five 

years during the period 1^60-1973, while the number of women ^who had 

completed four or more years of college increased by nearly fifty per- 

2 ' ^ 

cent during the same period. 

In summary, the statistics indicate a very rapid increase over 
the last several years in the number of female heads of^amilies . " 



j-U. S. Department of Labar, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Children 
of Working Mothers, March 1974 > Special Labor Force Report 174, 
pp. 64-65. , 

^The statistics in this section-*are derived from the following 
source, unless stated otherwise: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, Female Family Heads , Current Population Reports, Series 
23, No. 50, (Washington, D. C: Government Printing Office, 1974), 
pp. 6, 15^16. ^ 
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These females Are increasingly younger at^d better educated and, for a 

large proportion of them, work is an^* ediSnomlc nece^Bity. The number 

and characteristics of women in the work 'force are undergoing a sub- , 

stantlal change. 

There axd approximately 78.-6" million females, aged -sixteen and 

over, in the United States; 45 percent of them are in the labor force, 
ft 

Women comprise 38 percent of the labor force but they are concentrated 
In a very small number of occupations. Bem and Bern*'" reported that 78 

^ N . , 

percent of all working women are employed as clerical workers, service 
workers, factorj^ workers, and sales clerks. Four million women are 
classified as professional or technical workers, but nearly 75 percent 
of these are nurses or non-college teachers, which the authbrs r^fer to 
as quasi-professlons. Fewer than 1 percent of all working women are in 

d 

-the "higher" professions sucfPas doctors, lawyers, scientists, and col- 
lege professors. In management occupations only 4 percent are women, 
most of whom are managing small retail stO!tes. 

Economic statistics descri^^i similar situation. In !]^971 ^the 

median income of full-time wom.en workers was $5,701; for men this fig-^ 

» it 
ure was almost $4,000 higher. Furthermore, \ the gap has steadily in- 

creased. In 1960 the dqXlar difference was a little over $2,100; in 

1966 it was a little over $2,900.^ According to the United States 

T ^ \ ^ \ 

Sandra L. Bem and Daryl J. Bem, Training the Woman to Know Her 
Place; the Social Antecedents of Women in the World of Work (Harrison, 
Pa*: Department of Education, Box 911, 1974), pp. 2-3. 

-^U. S. Department of Labor, Wage and Labor Standards Administra- 
tion, Women's Bureau, Handbook on Women Workers , Bulletin 294 (1969), 
p. 1. o 

%. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, PocKet Data 
Book U.S.A. (Washington, D. Q.i U. S. Government Printing Of flee, 1973), 
pp. 133, 139. • ' 
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Hepmxtsa&rJt of Labor, In 1970 a female college graduate working full-Ame 



could expect to earn less per year than a male high-school dropout. 

Bern and tffem^ attributed .the pay differential to two basic reasons. 
Firsts in every occupation category, wojnen are concfent rated in the 

i ^- ■ T 

>| lower-paid positions. oThls even applies in the clerical fijeld,. where 

y 73 percent of the employees are women. Female clerical workers are . 

Assigned to lower-status positions and, as a consequeijiCB, earn about 65 

percent of the wages earned by males in clerical occxipations. The sec- 

;f ' olid .reason for the pay differential is clear discrimination - unequal 

t 

pay for .equal work^ * 

Legal Issues 

. . New la^^ havg beiSn enacted that address both of the situations 

mentioned. The Equal Pay Act of 1963 prohibits discrimination on the 
basis of sex'^in the payment of wages for "equal work, requiring equal 
skill, effort, and responsibility under similar working conditions in 
the same establishment." In' a landmark ruling. May 1970, the United 
-States Supreme Court ordered"^ a New Jersey glass company to. distribute 
$250,006* in back pay to women selector-packers. This sum reflected the' 
} 21.5 cents per hour differ^tial pay that men had been receiving. 
Si^lar cases have been tried in the lower courts, or settled out of 



■'"U. S. Department of Labor, Wage and Labor Standards Administra- 
tion, Women's Bureau, Fact Sheet on Earnings Qap (February 1970), p. 1. 

^em and Bem, Training Che Woman , p. 3. 

•^U. S. Department of Labor, Employment Standards Administration, 
Women's Board, Bri^f Highlights of Major Federal Laws and Order oijt Sex 
Discrimination (June 1974), p. 1. 
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court. However, an estimated $17 million Is still owed to women In- 
back pay."'- , " 

As of July 1, 1972, the protection of the Equal Pay Act was ex- 
tended to executive, administrative, £lnd professional employees and to 
outside sales personnel. As of May 1, 1974, the act <7as further ex- 
tended to most employees of Federal, State, and local "governments. 

.V, . 

Eqtial pay is now a matter of law. . ^ 

However, to benefit from equal pay women must' also have equal 
access to jobs. Title VII of the 1964 Civil Rights Act prohibits dis- 
crin^nation^fc^i employment on the basis of race, color, religion, nation- 
al Origin, and sex. Although there has been severe opetational prob- 
lems which limit its utility, this law has the potential of being an 
effective instrument in helping to achieve sex equality in employment. 
In 1974 sixty-eight hundred charges of sex discrimination were filed 
with the Civil Service Commission under ^this If^. This was an increase 
of 22 percent over the previous year and 71 percent over 1972.^ How- 
ever, the number of cases filefd reinforces th^ point Sumner raised in 
his question: "Do stateways change folkways?" His answer was, that 
laws do not always prevail. The number of charges filed under Title 
VII indicates that the law is not ''prevailing." Another Illustration 
of this is the Equal Pay Act of 1963*. - The landmark \:ou3^ case Just 

.a" 

cited did not Aake plabe until 1970, seven' year^ after the law was..^ 

\ , 

■'•Bem and Bern^ Training the Woman , p. 3. 
^Federal Civil Rights Enforcement Effort , fJ. 67. 



o 

-'Sumner, Folkways, p. 97 
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enacted / 0 

Probably the most important iegj;03Ut:lve breakthrough In the area 
of sex andi^quallty was the passage of th^ £qual Rights Amendment » by 
both houses of Congress, In 1972* /jThe amendioent simply states that 
"^tgtiallty of rights under the law sihall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any state' o^ accouiyif of sex." This amendment 
was Introduced Into every session of C^qigress since 1923,^ and although 
It has been enacted by Congress, to date It has jiot been ratified by 
the required thirty-eight states. The legislative process Is still In- 
complete after half a century. However, this lis; not unusual; It has 
Its parallel In history/ » 

Feminist Movement 
At the turn of the century feminists campaigned for the right "of 

suffrage. They saw it as a way to achieve the other rights they sought. 

3 

One of the great reformers of the period was Susan B. Anthony. For 
seventy years she fought for women's suffrage. In fact, during those 
ypars the nineteenth amendment was commonly referred to as the "Anthony 
Amendment." She was not alone, however. Names suci:i|as Belmont, Stantoti 
and Catt^ appeared In the newspaper headlines of the day, just as the 
namq^ of Frledan, Atkinson, and Dohrn have appeared In the newspapers 



-This delay Is not unusual- for Supreme Court cases; the point is 
that the Equal Pay Act did not "change folkways" for seven years after 
it was enacted, / 

^Bein and Bem, Training tha^ Woman , p. 4. ^ 

^Ida Huster Harper, Life and Letters of Susan B. Anthony , 2 vols. 
(Wash., D. C: Susan B. Anthony Foundation), 2 (1925): 931-53. 

^Ame rlcayi Women, Their Image , 1: 12, 33, 44. 
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since 1965.^ These newspaper articles reflected^ the central theme of 
fenlndLam - that women should have the same political, economic, and 
social rights that men have.^ The names have changed but the basic 
Issues remain. 

On the following pages are headlines and excerpts from articles 

2 

in the New York Times , which chronicle the feminist movement from the 
suffragists of the 1900s ^ to. the llberatlonlsts of the 1970s. These 
Illustrations, In Figures 3-5 » provide some notion of ^he Interplay of 
forces - for and against women's rights - during the past seventy-five 
years. 'They also Indicate the broad range of Issues Involved In the 
feminist movement; Issues such as marriage, birth control, abortlpn, 
drinking, smoking, suffrage, educational opportunities and employment 
6pportunltles. Thfe research study focused on the last two Issues; the 
-others provide an illustration of the interactive nature of discrimi- 
nation and the persistence of certain issues over ^the years. 

Principles of Change Theory 
Change has been the way of life of most civilizations. Toynbee-' 
described this as the age-old cycle of innovation, inertia, and insur- 
rection. In hi's c]^cle^ the initial period of enterprise moves to a 
period of stabilization, in which growth and flexibility give way to 



1 

'' 'American Women ,' American Women; Emancipation and Radicalism 
1950s - 1970s , 3: 14-15, 24-39. 

2 

American Women , Their Image , 1: 1-64; American Women: Transition 
Period 1930s - 1970s , 2: 1-64; American Women: Today 1960s - 1970s ^ 
-4: 1-65, These publications provide documented headlines and articles 
from* the New York Times . 

^Arnold J. Toynbee, "Again Nationalism Threatens," New York Times 
Magazine 5 (1963): 23. 
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HEAPLINES AMD EXCERPTS FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES 




1 September 1912 
WOMEN AS A FACTOR- IN .THE POLITICAL 
CAMPAIGN - Their Support Openly Sought. 



(AntiXFemlnlst) ^Sh''"* f''^ ^ 
life" saldlrs? ,,"^-^i^ comes to hu„.„ 

J^holet hing/'- ^^-^°^n, man is the 




26 March 1914 
WOMAN WEAKNESS .DUE TO EDUCATION^ 



Figure 3. Feminist Movement 1900 -^1920. This was tKe age of 
the suffragists; they fought for women^s right to public expression, 
education, and suffrage. Their battle ended in 1920 when the l9th 
Amendment became a part of the Unifeed States Constitution. 
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HEADLINES AND EXCERPTS FROM THE NEW, YdRK TIMES 
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7 March 1930 

raiae"^£!f t^l^l "^f ™° "OLD .OBS 



Figure 4. Feminist Movement 1920s - 1950s. This was a quiescent 
period, in which women moved from the ^couturier-created Siren of the 
1920s to Rosie, the Rivereter, who built th^ ships for World War II, to 
suburban living and the baby boom 6f the postwar era. ' 
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HEADLINES AND" EXCERPTS FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES" 
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Figure ,5. Feminist Movement 1960 - 1975. This w'as the age of 
women's liberation, a period of emancipation and radicalism. During 
this period feminists gained legal support: 1963 - Equal Pay Act, 
extended 1972, 197it; 1964 - Title VII of the Civil Rights Act, amended 
1972; 1972 - Equal Rights Amendment passed in Congress. 
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self^atisfactipn of the rulers, who become blind to the need for 
change. This blindness creates barriers which eventually break down 
under the pressure of repressed energies. There follows revolution, 
and then transition to a new order. Tl%^new order" or innovation be- 
comes stabilized and the cyclical pattern is repeated. ^ 

This model of changing civilizations is only one theoiry of change, 
and one that has been disputed by other authors, such as Allport.''" How- 
'^'ever, the model has certain adaj^table features for changing conditions 
• within a society, or within an organization. Furthermore, the general 
concept can be transferred to a single innovation, in which diffusion 
of^he idea is plotted as a percentage of the adopting population over 
time. Havelock^ illustrated this notion,- as shown in Figure 6. Note 
that the distribution assinnes the familiar S-^eurve. 
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Figure 6. Adopter categorization plotted as. a cumulative 
curve. (Parenthetical entries by this author.) 



^Gordon W. Allport, "Historic Background of Modem Social Psy- 
chology ,""ed. Gardner Lindzey, Handbook of Social Psychology (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Addison Wesley Co.) 1 (1954): 9. . 

' ^Ronald G. Have lock at al. Planning for Innovation Through Dis- 
semination and Utilization of Knowledge (Ann Arbor, ^^ch. : Institute 
of Social Research, Univ. of Mich., 1971), p. (10-9). 
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Figiire 6 shows a leveling-off effect which can be equated to the 
stabilization phase of change.* Other phases of change are also sug- 
gested in the parenthetical entries. These two notions - diffusion 
rate and structure of change - are 'Hiscussefd more fully in relation to 
the literature review below. 

Timeliness and Structure of Change iProcesa 
The spread of new ideas has been researched by social psycholo- 
gists In the areas of agriculture, education, management, *and many 
other fields. Intuitively, it would seem that the curve for adoption 
would differ greatly i depending u{)on the type of innovation. However, 
Havelock-'- presented a different notion. He agreed that the Idtigth of 
time required for diffusion varies according to the type of adoptive 
process; for example, widespread adoption in the use of a new toy might 
take six months, whereas adoption in the use of English in Catholic 
masses might span sixty years. However, he contended that the diffusion 
curves would be similar if they were plotted so that the total time 
elapsed for each innovation was appropriately scaled. 

Depending upon the nature of the innovation, the total time might 
be less important than the structure of the change process. Far ex- 
ample, Mort^ found that after an innovation in education had been demon- 
strated as practical, it typically took fifteen years to reach the most 
progressive 3 percent of the school systems, then followed twenty years 
of rapid spread ^d fifteeA. more years to win over the slow adopters. 



hbid., p. 10-20. . »^ 

2 

Paul R. Mort and Frank G. Cornell, American Schools in Transi- 
tion (New York: Teachers College, Coljimbia Univ. Bur, of Pub., 1941), 
pp. 32-34. 
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Studies of other social lodvements generally 1>ear out Hort's con-* 
•cept-of- the tfiree phases In- the sprea^- of- innovation - firsts a period 
of slow recognltloo; second, rapid adoption; and finally, a slow 
soirption of the remainder. Watson*^ presented this graphically, as 
shown in Figure 7. . 




JU-4 — L_J — I — I I ,r I * * ' 



Figure 7. The growth cycle of innovation 

The existence of a "normal** growth cycle is important because it 
facilitates planning* For example, a typical outcome of the expansion 
phase is the acceptance of compromises and half measures* Knowing 
this, strategies can be developed to maximize gains and to avoid 
division in the movement over acceptance or rejection of compromise • 

Another Important element of the change process is derived from 
the cumulative effect of separate innovations. Stone'^ referred to this 
as "the effect of discrete innovations in producing steadily increasing 
change." Other authors have.; described this effect in their research, 

Watson, Social Psychology , p» 557. 

^John T, Stone, "How County Agriculture Agents Teach," Mich. 
Agriculture Extension Service. (Mimeo bulletin) 1952, p. 1. 
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along with a related notion on the interactive effect of single ele- 
ments of change within a system. Watson^ pointed out that changes in 

any part of a social system have consequences for other parts* t^n^ 
2 

axtd Neff Illustrated that changes In the technique of producing seam- 
less pipes affected the social structure of work groups* In a study of 
change In a community service organization, Dlmock and Sorenson^ con- 
cluded that ho part of Institutional change Is an island In Itself; 
changes In one program call for changes in every other part of the^ In- 
stitution. This "whole and part" concept Is an important consideration 
in viewing Innovation as a process. 

The Process of Innovation • 
As a starting point In looking at the process of Innovation It Is 
useful to conceptualize the system. Havelock^ developed the model 
shown below. In describing the model the author pointed out that the 



la. Felt need 
lb. Need 
Reduc^ 
tion 

5. Application 2. Articulated 

of solution as a problem 

, rn-^j c 3. Search for 
4. Choice of solutions 
SOjLutlon 



Figure 8. The need reduction 6ycle 



^Watson, Social Psychology , p. 543. 

^Mann and Neff, Managing Ma,1or Change , pp. 25-30. 

%edley S. Dlmock and Roy Sorenson, Designing Education in Values; 
a Case Study in Institutional Change (New York: Associated Press, 
1955), p. 6. 

^Havelock et al. Planning for Innovation , p. (2-41). 
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change agents ^ust act in a two-way reciprocal and collaborative manner, 
if they are to effective. Generally Havelock assumed that the change 
agent would be an "outside" professional. 

Havelock* 3 inodel is a general one which can be adapted to various 
views of the change process; The process begins with felt need, (la) 



and 9 presumably, the application of the solution reduces need (lb). If 
not, the process is reiterated and a new solution is found. 

Felt need (dissatisfacticTn) may generate from internal or exter- 
nal^ sources. Lippitt, Watson and Westley^ suggested four forces for 
change. These included (1) dissatisfaction with the present system, 
(2) dissatisfaction with a perceived discrepancy between what is and 
what might be, (3) external pressures on the system, and (4) internal 
motivation for growth. The felt need that'was most applicable to this 
particular study is the second one. The first two are equally appll- 

■ 1 . ■ ^ . • 

cable to the feminist movement. 

Lewin^ viewed social change as a thr^e-stage process"', as shown in 
the parenthetical entries in Figure 7. He felt that it is necessary to 
break down the old structure, including t^raditlpn apd custom,^ before 
innovation can taTce place. The "unfreezing" occurs l^n stage 1 and the 
"refreezJ^ng," in stage 3. Stage 2 covers planning atn(J implementation 
of change and the relative time required. * 



^Ronald Lippitt ei al. The Dynkmics of Planned Change (New York: 
Harcourt, ^race & Co., 1958), p. 312. 

^Rurt Lewin, Field Theory in Social Change (New York: Harper & 
Brosf., 1951), p. 228. 
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Hlles discussed the Impact of certain variables In the social 

structure on the time required for adoption of Innovations in educa- 

tiimal' systems. He Indicated that the movement from felt need to ' 

2 

solution was more rapid than had been noted In Mortis work, but that 
the conception of stages remains plausible. Carlson^ suggested that 

/ 

previous studies Ignored the utility and power pf certain social struc- 
ture variables, such as the Influence of the superintendent of schools. 
This provides some notion of the importance of individuals in the change 
process . 

Once a felt need enters irftb the change process, the next step is 
to diagnose the problem. This is the second element in Havelock's 
model. It has been discussed by a number of authors. Merton^ stressed 
the need for the change agent to investigate the problem and not to re- 
ly on the policy maker. A policy maker can seriously mislead tne re- 
searcher, since the poll^ maker has a vested interest in removing tni^ 

5 ' 

problem from his or her domain. Watson"^ reinforced this notion. He 
warned that clients tend to formulate the problem to exempt themselves 
from blame. In general, a good diagnostic study includes the change 
agent as part of the problem. It is interesting that both of these 



•^Matthew B. Miles, "Innovation in Education: Some Generalizations,' 
ed. Matthew B*. Miles, Innovation in Education (NeV York: Teachers Colr- 
lege, Columbia Univ. Bur. of Pub., 1964), p. 649. ^ 

^Mort, American S^^chools , pp. 32-34. 

^Richard 0. Carlson, "School Superintendents and Adoption of 
Modem Math: A Social Structure Profile," ed. Miles, Innovations , 
pp. 339-40. ^ 

^Robert K. Merton, "Role of Applied Social Science in the Forma- 
tion of Polj^y," Philosophy of Science 16 (1949): 161-89. 



^Watson, Social Psychology , pp. 542-43. 
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authors referred to outside change agents. It Is possible that* a 
Change agent' from within the organization might have a better concept 
of the ptoblem area. / 

The need to view the whole system, npt just the part that Is 
proxltnal to the problem, was discussed earlier. However, timeliness is 
a special case of this relationship and will be discussed here. "An 
idea, whose time has come" Is an Idea that Is being recognized and 
utilized simultaneously in various parts of a system. In ''a July 1975 
issue of the New York Times the point was made that' feminists in many 
parts of the world had be%un referring to "power"^ in the women's move- 
ment. In the decade from 1965 to 1975 women avoided the term "power." 
However, the movement has passed the transition period and this new 
status is being recognized spontaneously in various parts of the social 
sysirem. It is "an idea whose time has come." Strategies to overcome 
sgx discrimination should henceforth Incorporate the use of group power 
or important opportunities may be missed. 

It^'Havelock's model, the development of strategies belotigs in the 
fifth position. The third and fourth elements refer to solutions to 
the problem - both finding solutions and evaluating th^m. In some cases 
solutions emerge when the problem is diagnosed, Watson suggested that 
the remedies may come from particularly able individuals or from group 
thinking. Griffiths*^ reported, from his studies in school systems. 



^"Woman and Power: A New View," New York Times , 11 July '1975, 
sec. C, p.^ 9. 

^Watson, Social Psychology , p. 545. \ if * 

•^Daniel E. Griff iths , "Administration Theory and Change in Organi- 
zations," ed.^ MilSs, Innovations , pp. 431-32. * ' 
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that tb0 major Impetus comes from the outside. Carlson''' agreed with 

and indicated that the degree of change often correlates positive- 
ly with the amount of outside pressure. This does not mean that impe- 
tus for change must be either from the inside or from the outside. 
Sending and receiving new knowledge is an interactive process. In fact 
if there are any "universal truths" about the change process, two 
notions are likely candidates. One is that the Interaction of the 
sender and receiver and the synchronization of their activities are 
crucial to the process. 

A second "truth" is that innovations are the result of the accum- 
ulation of little improvements, rather than great inventions which have 
^made someone famous. Splller^ has estimated that 95 percent of techno- 
logical progress falls '^nto this category. Related to this is the con- 
Cept of simultaneous inventions and "an idea whose time has come." 
Thomdike^ has said that "the mother of invention is not necessity; it 
is the knowledge of other people's inventions." This relates to the 
cumulative effect of discrete innovations mentioned earlier and has im- 
plications for any change process which Involves basic social issues. 



•'^Carlson,' "School Superintendents,"' ed. Miles, Innovations , 
pA>. 329-41. 

^Havelock et al. Planning for Innovation , p. (10-4). The sender 
may be the change agent, some other individual or a group and may come 
from inside or outside of the organization. The receiver is usually a 
member of the oirganization who is in a position "to-^ utilize the neT^r 
knowledge to implement change. 

^George Spiller, "Th^.Dynamlcs of Greatness," Social Review , 21 
(1929),: 218-32. ^ . ^ 

^Edward L. Thomdi,ke, Original Nature of Men , (New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia Univ. Bur. of Pub. 33 (1913): 409-13; Watson, 
Psychology of Social Change , p. 545. 
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such as sex discrimination. The choice of- solution may be • Influenced 

by a variety of factors. , 

Choosing the solution is in the fourth position of Havelock's 

model. The last position - application of solution - relates to devel- 

opment of strategies and resistance to change. These aje discussed in 

separate sections below. The first subject is reducing resistance. 

Resistance to Change 
Once the solution has been defined, strategy and persuasion become 
the central issues. Lewin*'' described the development of resistance to 
change in terms of counter force. The, device which deals with this is 
called force field analysis. ' The field develops around the area of 
change. Forces driving toward the goal are met with counter forces 
which may result in a temporary balance. This quasi-statlonary- 
equllibrium may appear as a rigid, immobile social condition. The value 

■ 7" ■ 

of the force analysis depends on the accuracy with which the forces, for 
and against the change, are identified. The direction, strength, and 
saliency of influences 'should be considered in analyzing the situation. 
Experience has shown that persons are often mistaken about the amount of 
support or opposition they attribute to others. This is an important 
consideration in developing strategies. Activity should be carefully 
analyzed and not based on intuit ion. ^ 

Another cqnsidei^ation in force analysis is that increased pressure 
toward the goal may not brin^ about the desired change^ Persuasion, 
threats, and coercion may alert the opposition, who will bring^to bear^ 

^Kurt Lewin, Field Theory in Social Science (New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1951), pp. 199-^207. 

no ■ ' . 
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counter-argtunents, counter-^ inducements, and counter-coercion. The pref- 
erable strategy is to find ways to recluce the resistance. 

Orffeood's^ theory of "graduated reciprocation" reinforces this 
i^otion of reducing resistance and applies equally to individuals or to 
broad segments of society. In historic periods of conflict, ^such as tjhe 
centuries of religious wars, there was overt conflict but no; real change 
in positions. When both sides relaxed the pressures and coujnter- 
pressures, tension diminished but positions did not change. Moslems, 
for example, did not embrace Christianity in any/ large numl^ers, nor did 
Christians turn to Allah. Beliefs that are steeped in tradition are 
highly resistant to change. " 

This has a strong bearing on sex discrin^ndtion. Hunt^ pc/lnted 
out that the inequality </f sex roles is ol^er, deeper, and more wide- 
spread\han disorimlnation ba^ed on class or race. He quoted one fetiii- 
ntst as saying that "Woman was the earliest domestic animal of man." 
The sociologist, Wirth,'' compared women's position to that of minority 
status, which he defined in terms of subordinate status, rather tha^ as 
a percentage of the pot>ulation. Statistically, women are seldom a 
numerical minority, but there is a noticeable parallel between race ^nd 
sex discrimination. In a study conducted for the Carnegie Corporation , 



^Charles E. Osgood, An Alternative to War or Surrender (Urbana,; 
111.: Univ. of 111. Press, 1962), pp. 6-9. 

^Morton M. Hunt, The Natural ^History of Love (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 1959), pp. 379-88. 

^Remark attributed to Louis Wirth py Ralph Linton, Cultural Back- 
ground of Personality (New York: Appletdn-Century-Ctof ts , 1945), 
p. 347. \ 
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Ifyrdal-'- found twenty-three items of similarity between race and sex dis- 
crimination. In a later study he identified eleven forms of prejudice 
practiced on workers in the lower socio-economic classes; nine* of which 
are also applied to women. Each of these prejudicial barriers contrib- 
ute to the forces .against change in the status of those discriminated 
against. As a result, women liave' a conihiriation of class and racial 
discrimination to ttircumvent . The kby word here is "circtnnvent , " as 
opposed to counteract. Bennis; Benne, and Chin^ expanded this notion - 
of circumventing the obstacle - into the broader concept of the trans- 
actional process. 

In a continuum, from one-way communication to a transactional 
model, a broad range of views have been expressed by behavioral scien- 
% tists. Watson^ focused on the individual's resistance to change ef- 
forts, whereas Bauer^ claimed that the target system is crucial to ^ . 
change. He focused on motives, drives, ^and expecta^tions . Klein^ went 
further into the transaction and identified the role of the defender in 



■'•Gunnar IfyrdaL, An American Dilemma 2 vols. (New York: Harper & 
Row) 2 (1962, revised): 1144-80. For further documentation regarding 
the differential iti the levels of achievement and success attained by 
men arid women, and^ the factors accounting fSr the differences, see 
Caroline Bird and Sara Welles Briller, Bom Fetnale; The High Cost of 
Keeping Women Dowri (New York: David KcKay Co., Inc., 1968), pp. 137-56-. 

^Warren G. Bennis, Kenneth-^. JBeiine and Robert Chin, Planning of 
Change , .2d ed. (New Ydrk: Holt, Rinehairt and Winston, Inc., 1969), 
p. 487. 

%atson. Social | Psychology , p. 535. 



^Raymond A. Bauer, "Obstinate Audience: The Influence Process from 
the Point of View of Social Communicatioii," American Psychologist vol. 
9, no. 5 (May 1964), pp.' 319-28. \ ^ i 

■ c \ I 

-^Donald Klein, "Some Notes on the E^nami^s of Resistance to Change: 
The Defender Role," Bennis, Benne and Chih, Plknning , pp. 503-05. 
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the change process. The defender sensitizes the receiver to the limita- 
tions of the new knowledge. Klein. suggested that the defender is re- 
sponsible for preparing a more basic commitment to the cliange by pro- 

viding for realistic expectations. Obtaining commitment is usually 

r 

considered an essential strategy in the change process. 

In .the final section of this chapter strategies^ are examined in 
logical progression within the change process. This is prefaced by a 
brief review of the philosophy of change in relation to the individual 
and society. 

Strategies for Change 

The generally low capacity to guide societal change can be traced 

analytically to deficiencies in control processes and to the lack of 

1 ■ 

consensus, according to Etzioni. Consensus must be constructed and 
without effective mechanisms to build it, the potential for agreement 
may not be realized. Obvious inconsistencies may be overlooked in 
assuming that; consensus has been reached; for example, conflicts may 
exist in common goals. This is illustrated in the famous statement^ 
made by the kjjtng of Austria. He said that he and the ruler of Spain 
both wanted the same thing, "we both want Milan." Inherent in this 

4 

Statement is another important consideration, that of individuality. 
2 

Maclver claimed that the individual is never wholly absorbed in 
his society, wholly responsive to it, or wholly accounted for by it. 
"The individual is a self-directing unit, with some degree of autonomy." 



•^Amitai Etzioni^ Active Society (New York: Free Press, 1968), 



^Robert M. Maclver, The Web of Government (New York: Free Press, 
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^Robert 
1965), p. 412. 
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Change strategies must account fopy^oth individual responses and the 
broader currents of society. Etzion^ referred to societal participa-' 
tion as "the other side of increased responsiveness." ^'providing the 
conditions for mobilization of its members, society helps to unlock the 

o 

( "N 

combinations formed by the impact of past events, to remove accumulated 

t 
r 

distortions, and to provide for less costly accommodation to the new 
environment. 

o 

Auerback cited an example this interrelationship and the in- 
fluence of societal roles in terms of th^ pov/er- elite and labor vote! 

i 

in Pittsburgh. He de$cribed the power elite as having shed its blatant 
ostentatiousness, its violence, and its disregard for civic and commu- 
nity welfare. He claimed that the elite had become sensitive of its* 
public image, it no longer engaged in "...diatribes against social 



setiiirity, labor unions 5 coramunlsm, or the 'welfare state 



f fi 



Community 



leadership became more? closely linked with the welfare of the total 
community - "True, it: .still carries a big stick, ^pxxt it speaks softly." 



Prevailing soclfetal roles have an impact omjt^he various organiza- 

. ' ^ ■ 1 

tions in society, parfticularly on government agen^gies. As power elites 



in the external environment become more responM^e tp civic and com- 
munity welfare, a sinilar attitude may be ejj^ected within the power 
structure of government agencies. This leads to the notion of power 



and authority and its 



place in the change proce^ss, 



^Etzioni, Active Society , p. 8. ' 

• ^Arnold J. Auerback,. "Pov;er and Progress^ in Pittsburgh," Trans- 
Action 2 (Sept. - Oct. 1965): 20. 
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Barxiard claimed , that the determination of authority lies with the 

-subordinate Individua^l. ^ The reason that it is possible to secure ,co- 
.Qperation from suboxdliyatea is .due to the conditions under which author- 
ity is applied* For an order to be obeyed it must be understood, be- 
lieved, perceived as consistent with personal motives, and the receiver 
must be capable of complying with the order. If these conditflons are 
not met, authority^ breaks' down. But in addition, orders are acceptable 
within a "zone of indifference" in each individual and the stability of- 
this z6ne is maintained by group inf^luence. This defines legitimate 
authority, which *is based on mutual/^ understanding and compromise, and 

r I 

the desire to achieve common ends and to further the common goal. This, 

and other kinds' of power, must be, understood by those concerned with, 

i 

2 

managing change. French and Rav^n described five leases of power and 

^ ^ i 

their relationship to the changi process. These are (1) legitimate 
power, which refers to the obligation of duty that a subordinate owes a 
supervisor, (2) reward power, which refers to the perception of another' 
power to give or wlthhbld reWards, (3), coercive power, which stems from 
the perception of another's ability to punish, (4) expert power, which 
is defined as the ability to influence because of superior knowledge, 
and (5) referent power, which is related to attraction or identifica- 
tion of one person to another. The first three powers may be vested in 
the change agent through the organization s|:ructure. However, these 
alone are seldom enough to accomplish change. The ag^nt must be able 



■^Chester Bamaijd, Functions of the Executive (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University P^ress, 1947), pp. 167-81. ^ 

2 

John R. P. French, Jr. and Betram Raven, "The Basis of Social 
Power," ed. Darwin Cartwright, Studies in Social Power (Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: Institute for Social Research (1959), pp. 150-67. 
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to demonstrate the technical knowledge and expertise to bring about the 
change. In addition, the process will probably flow more smoothly if 
participants like the change agent as a person. 

The approach the change agent takes ^as been outlined by .Mann and 
Neff-'- as a multi*-phase system. The first of the five 'phases relates to 
the "steady state" or the condition of the organization before chang^e. 
It is necessary to examine the environment to determine the lines of 
communication, the key posts, the formal and informal leaders, and the 
various other elements which may affect or be affected by the change. 
Etzioni^ discussed these various elements in tetms of the social system, 
which he viewed as a process. He conceptualized the process as consist- 
ing of four subsystems, "devoted to the functional needs of the organi- 
zation." These were defined as (1) adoptive, which is the need of the) 
system to control the environment, (2) goal-attainment, which provide^ 
for the grafeificatioh of the system's goal, (3) solidaric, which refets^ 
to maintenance of solidarity among the system's units, and (4) normaf 
tive, which deals with rel!nforcement of tfie integrity of the value / 
system and its institutions. 

In addition to the subsystems he also classified the roles of the 
actors. These he classified broadly into elites and nonelites. Elites 
are persons who specialize in initiating, directing, and regulating 
activities of the social system. Pareto-^ referred to elites as - ' 

Ttonn and Neff , Managing Major Change , p. 3 

^Amitai Etzioni, Studies in Social Change (Nev York: Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, Inc., 1966), pp. '9, 10. 

^Vilfredo Pareto, Mind and Societ;y: A Treatise on General 
Sociology , 4 vol^ (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc.), 1 
(1969): 169^70. 
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activity persons', who are always In a state of slow and continuous 
trans format ion . " 

j^plan^ discussed another aspect of the environment which should 
b« analyzed before change is introduced; He said that the "essential 
rules'" of the organization must be identified. He described essential 
rules as the forms of behavioi^ that maintain the equilibrium conditions 
of the systems. Once the desired change has taken place it is necessary 
to re-establish a "steady state. "^ Knowledge of the essential rules 
guiding the organization before the change will assist the chan^ agent 
in bringing about a new balance, or state of equilibrium, after the 

change. • • 

The seconi phase in the change process is the recognition of ^ 
need for change. This is the period when events or conditions are per- 
ceived as dissatisfying to the point that members of the organization 
are motivated to search for new arrangements . It is at this stage that 
the problem is identified. The investigation, undertaken by the change 
agent, generally involves a review of records for collecting relevant 
data and discussions with various indiviuuals or groups in the organi- 
zation, especially the elites. 

. During this phase the change agent must reinforce his or her. in- 

' \ 

fluence, thus establishing* the legit j^macy of the role. Kelman 

■'•Morton A. Kaplan, Systems and Process in International Politics 
(New^York: John Wiley & Sons, 1957), pp. -9, 10. Kaplan's "essential 
rules" deal with systems structure. He is not referring to operational 
rules,' which are frequently altered by the' change. 

^Lewin refers to this as "ref reezing the structure." 

■^Herbert C. Kelman, "Compliance, Identification, and Internaliza- 
tion: Three Processes of Attitude Change," Journal of Conflict Resolu- 
tion 2 (1958): 51-60. 
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dllcussed the importance of power at this stage. In particular, he 
Bikeaaed the importance of the sender (or Change agent) in establishing 
credibility and influence through expertise and attractiveness. Resist- 
aiiice or apathy can set in unless the receiver (clients in the organiza- 
tion) desire to continue the sender-receiver relationship. 

Once the jproblem has been identified it is useful to quantify it, 
in order to determine the nature and degree of change involved. This 
leads into phase three of the process - planning the change. In addi- 
tion to clarifying the problem, objectives must be defjjied. Pareto, and 
Mann and Neff stressed the need to set realistic expecta^Tbops regard- 
ing change. This is particularly pertinent in Federal employment. 

i 

Mann and Neff cautioned that implementation of policy is less direct 
than the statement of policy. Pareto warned that "effects do not fol- 
low immediately on their cause." / 

During this phase alternative courses of action must also b^ de- 
veloped and reviewed, strategies must be Identified and developed, and 
the necessary skills for implementing change must be identified and 
developed.^ Kaplan^ explained the need for "rules of transformation" at 
thib stage. Transformation rules provide linkage between the starting 
state of the system and the change it undergoes when it becomes un- 
stable. 

Linkage is an important concept in managing change. It assists 



■'"Pareto, Mind and Society , A: 1680-82; Mann and Neff, Managing 
Major Change, p. 31. 

: . 1 

^Kaplan, International PQlltics , pp. 9-10. 
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In establishing a basic condition for acceptance, which Slkes*^ describes 
as "Increasing ownership of the change concept," Watson^ said that one 
of the most successful strategies for increasing {pressure toward a goal» 

and for simultaneously reducing reslstancj^, is spreading participation 

0 

throughout the organization, . People enjoy and affirm the Ganges they 
make ^f or themselves; they resist changes imposed on them by others. The 
"N.I.H." factor (not invented here) operates against proposals coming 
from "outsiders." ISiis is one reason why the change agent should be 
well accepted and perceived as a power figure before change strategies 
are implemented. ( 

• The notion of "outsider" introduces a problem that the change 
agent must recognize. One of the liabilities of reform movements^ is 
that participation in planning, is often limited to those already in 
favor of chdhge. This can set up an unproductive w^n*-lose condition. 
Miles said that when possible it is well to set up a temporary" system 



to maximisife the opportunity for persons to work together and learn the 

new ways. For example, in. reducing prejudicial barrier^ it would be 

• t 

helpful to arrange workshops away frcs the regular work environment. 
Temporary workshops, such as T groups, were not explored for thi^ study. 
It seemed unlikely that management would provide such opportunities at 
this time. 

However, some of the group- roles discussed by Miles were thorough- 
ly researched, particularly the leadership role. Participation of the 



H^alter Sikes, interview held during meeting at Walden University, 
Summer Community, Palm Beach, Florida, July 1975. ^ 

^Watson, Social Psychology , p. 643. 

holies f Innovations in Education, p. 643.. 
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many 4oes not preclude strong I^dershlp. Guest^ reported an impressive 
demonstration of leadership influence during a change process in a 
factory. He found t^hat the cl^nges established 'by forceful leadership 
were accepted by the wpr^jers and continued to remain in effect after 
the initiator had been promoted to another area. He attributed the con- 
tlnuing effect to the strong leadership during the change process. 

As indicated earlier, .support of informal leaders should be estab- 
lished early. However, a ni|^er of authors have stressedVbhat support 
must also be obtained from top management. Griffiths^ has slyLted, as 
one of his propositions, that change in organizations "tends to occur 

0 

from the top down, not from the libttom up." 

Berke^ b^egan his program of change in a hospital by gaining the 
support of the .President of the Board. He claimed that without "this 
backing administrators would have been reluctant to propose his change^ 
program. > * 

Gaining the support of top management and developing the other 
necessdry skills for implementing change are activities which Mann and 
Nfeff^ placed in the third phase of the change process. These can be 
summarized as creating a favorable environment for change. 

In the fourth phase, action steps are taken to execute the 9hange. 
In addition, methods are ideveloped for assessing progress, and change 



^Robert H.^uest, Organizational Change: the Effect of Successful 
Leadership (Homewood, 111.: Dorsey Press, 1962), pp. 154-60. 

^Griffiths, "Administration Theory," ed. Miles, Innovations , 
R. 435. 

^Mark Berke, "Planning for Change," Journal of American Hospital 
Association vol. 39,. no. 7 (1963): 26-30. 

^Mann and Neff, Managing Major Change , p. 3. 

GO 



is replauned, if t^a^6^ssary. Bennls^ .described a sarvey-feedback ' 
appxoBjch in wh^^ objective Information was obtained and knowledge of 
resuLcs was^sed to create Involvement and participation In further 

7 • ' ^ ' ^ J 

planhifigX The survey-feedback approach was utilized in order to broaden 
and increase commitment through active participation in 'the research 
process. 

^ '-2 ' . 

Beckhard suggested similar activity as the first step in execut- 

ing change. However, he collected data through informal, nonstructured 
interviews, then presented the coded data in discussion groups at off— 
site locations. Some means of communicating the results must be estab- 
lished in all cases.* In this study a more modest approach had to be 
taken, for the reasons indicated earlier. 

3 

In discussing thfe views of various authors, Bennis observed that 
both change Agents, and clients play a variety of roles. He enumerated 
client roles as "subject, initiator and planner, client;, and participant- 
researcher." The change agent in this study had to assume several 
client- roles, since management had not requested the change arogram. 
lu fact, prior to the introduction of the program, there was no clear 
indication that management was cognizant of sex discrimination in the 
subject agencies. The communication function posed a particular prob- 
lem because lines of communication had to be established outside of the 
existing network. This is- discussed more fully in Chapter III. 



barren G. Bennis, Changing Organizations (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1966), p. 123. 

Richard Beckhard, "Helping a Group with Planned Change," ed. John 
R. Gibb and Ronald Lippitt, Journal of Social Issues 15 (1959): 13-19. 

•^Bennis, Changing Organizations , pp. 114-15. 
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The final phasQ of the change process has been described by a 
variety of terms. Lewin*''- referred to it as "refreezing" the structure 
of the organization. The essential function is the stabilization of 
change. This stage deals with the actions that must be taken to con- 
solidate and reinforce the patterns of behavior which |are required under 



the new system; a new equilibrium' must be- develop^ed. Cannon"^ warned 

/ 

that old ways may be resumed in a kind of social home|ostasis , a "back 
to normalcy," because sysuems seek to preserve stability. They are 
designed to operate in a /fairly stable equilibrium, With interlocking 
functions and feedback set to continue the customary activities. How- 
ever, once the new patterns have become firmly entr^nthed, the tendency 

i-J 

to maintain equilibrium helps to stabilize the chanj^e. Lewin-^ has 
suggested that the final stage takes about one year. 

1lul|mary 

This chapter sutamarized the literature reseatch on change theory 
and the nature of prejudice. It provided background 'for later chapters 
^nd identified the sequence of strategies which w^re developed for the 
change process. In addition, it provided some no)tion of the pervasive 
nature of prejudice, which was seminal to the sttjdy problem. 

As defined in this chapter, prejudice is mc|re than the semantic 
conception of the term. An o^perational definitibn was^developed by 
worKlng through the various theories presented iJn the literature. The 



ERLC 



^Kurt Lewin, Field Theory ,, pp. 229-233. 

^Walter B. Cannon, Wisdom of the Body (Uei York; W. W. Norton & 
Co., 1932), pp. 311-320. 

3Lewin, Field Theory , pp. A6-56. 
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definition utilizes the eclectic approach, which is based on a multiple"" 
causation theory. Various factors were explored in "relation to the pri~ 
mary emphasis of the study ~ prejudicial barriers to career development 



chronicle of the feminist movement, a^ illustrated by the issues which 
appeared in newspaper headline^ over the years. These are shown in 
Figures 3-5. 

In the final section of the chapter, the structure of the change 
process, the development of change strategies, and the relationship of 
the change agent to the client system were discussed within the context 
of a conceptual model and a multi-phase operatiop^al scheme. 

Since the problem addressed in this study involved deep-seated 
socio-cultural issues, an interdisciplinary approach was taken in the 



literatur'e research. The research covered such areas as public 3dmin- 

is t ration, law, organizational theory, economics, international poli- 

« 

- tics, anthropology, psychology, sociology, philosophy, and other fields. 



^his broad background was utilized in the development of the strategies 
which are discussed in Chapter III. 



for women in Federal employment. The section closed with a brief 
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Ilk. METHODOLOGY AND PROCEDURES - POLICY RESEARCH 

This chapter provides general backgroimd for the empirical re- 

> 

search in the study and describes' the methodology and procedures used 
in the policy research. 

A. 

General Background 
Two types of action research were conducted in the study. The 
first was policy research, which is covered ih tl^is chapter. The second 
tjrpe, evaluation research, is described in Chapter IV. A diagramatic 
view of the combined effort appears below. 



I Identify I I Devise 1 ^Implement^ I Gather Outcome I I Provide 
Problem Strategies Changes Information Feedba'ck 

^ ^ ' ^ — TT- ' 

Policy Research Evaluation Research 



Innovations 



i^lanried Change 



Figure 9. Types of action research,, showing the interrelation- 
ships within planned change. (Diagram prepared by B. Francis for use 
at Walden University Summer Residency Session, July 1975.) 



The purpose of the research was to bring about planned change, .in 
order to alleviate the problem of prejudicial barriers to career ad- 
vancement for women in the study agencies. The internal and external, 
environments that imps^cted on the study are described below. This is 
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. followejd' by a discussion of the stratj(egies aiid tactics usec^ In the 
-^ ■policy research. . . 

. The Study ]^nvlronm6ti^ 

In- tiiie ^tudy agencies, administrative fimctlons. Including person- 
nel and Equal ^Employment Opportunity (EEO) activities, were handled by 
higher level organization. Therefore, In eliciting support from top 
^ma^L^^ment It was necessary to gain commitment .from the chief of the « 
ijilstratlve organization, as well as the directors and assistant 
directors of the two agencies. In fact. Initial commitment from the 
Administrator was perceived as imperative for implementation of 
:hange process. ^ 

Perj^o nnel Division 

The Personnel Division had a conservative philosophy and was 
geared to serving management without much regard for. individual employ- 
ees. This observation is supported later In the chapter, in the dis- 
cussion on counter forces. There were several minority employees in 
the Personnel Division who, it was believed, might be activated if sex 
discrimination were combined with minority discrimination. However, 
the women's representative in Personnel - a black woman - was perceived 
as functionally negative by several members of the wotaen's group. 
(This group is discussed later.) The author had a similar perception 
of the woman and felt that she could not be utilized as a communication 
link with Personnel. Instead, linkage was^stablished through the 
Chief of the Employee Development Brandt, who could see positive 
opportunities for his branch as a result of the change.. He was a white 
male, who had both knowledge and experience in change theory and action 
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research. 



Management phllosjpphy and attitudes . 

More than 96 percent of top managetnent was male; there were three 
women^at grade levels GS 16 and above. Throughout both agencies, the 
prevailing attitude was that women are Inferior and that a work project 
needs a male overseer. For example, a woman branch chief might have a 
male from another branch overseeing her work. Quantitative evidence of 
diacrimlnatlon is p.rovided later in the chapter. 

The organizational structure was not unusual. However, the agen- 
cies were relatively small, containing about 500 and 2500 employees, 
respectively^ with a large percentage of pijofessionals in each. The 
agencies were aftmlnistratively divided into forty-eight divisions. The 
field and major clerical operations were geographically decentralized, 
•These two divisions were treated as out-of-scope, leaving ^orty-six 
divisions in the study. 

Social ^organizations and actors 

A small union, which represented less than 30 percent of the 
employees, had potential utility in the change process, but in practice 
had minor impact. Of greater impor.tance was a small women's organiza- 
tion, whose membership ranged from fifty to eighty-fiVe persons, with 
about 25 percent actively participating. This organization played a 
major role in the change process. Inhere were several elites in the 
group, including about one-third* of the (nine-person)^ executive board. 
The group had representation on the Equal Employment Opportunity Board, 
which was not a viable channel for the change process, because it was 
*bureaucratlcaliy oriented and reflected the conservative attitude of 
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the Personnel Division. 

r ^ 

An important elite was the Equal Employment Opportunity Officer. 
He had regular access to the chief of the administrative organization 
and wad an experienced, sophisticated official. He appeared to be will- 
ing to cooperate in bringing about change, providing the activity did 
not interfere with his first priority - increasing opportunities. for 
blacks. 

The author - a branch chief, GS 14, in one of the technical 
divisions - functioned as a change agent, change catalyst, communica- 
tion link, and in various other ^oles. 

The external environment that impacted on the study was essential- 
ly other government agencies and related groups of which the author was 
J- 

a member or served a network function. Among these was FEW (Federally 
.Employed Women), with headquarters in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

Model for Policy Research 
'i . As in most organizations, the* on- go ing social processes in the 
study agencies encouraged a steady continuation of existing arrange- 
ments. Included in these processes were the selection of candidates 
for proijiotion, the selection of employees for management training 
courses, and the procedure for announcing vacancies in professional 
positions. These processes were the targets toward which change effort 
was directed. A conceptual model of the interplay of forces and chang- 
ing levels of the targets during the policy research period is shown 
in Figure 10.^ 

The model concept is adapted "from Mann and Neff, Managing Major 
Change , pp. 25-30. . ' 

G7 
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Forces on TJargets 
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Before 



■ During- 



Af ter- 



Change 



Figure 10. Forces pressing on the targets 
as f actpr^ 4|i^ the change p/x|^esa. 

In the model, the^. isargets are shown at varying levels - befbre, 
during, and after change. At the after-change level, processes ' are in 
th^ desired position for alleviating the study problem. The levels are 
determined by the social and technological pressures impacting on the 
work environment. As change is introduced at point ® , pressures 
resisting the change are greater than pressures for the change and the 
system entejs a state of disequilibrium. Over the period^ © thrpugbi . . 
(§) , foi;ces against change weaken and pressures for change build up. At 
point ® a state of equilibrium is reached and the targets are stabilized 
at the new, desired level. 

In- terms of policy research, strategies are developed during the 
@ -(b) period and tactics are applied during the ©-(§) period . The eval- 
uation research begins at point©, although the processes of evaluation, 
feedback, and re.assessment of strategies are continuous throughout the 
change period. 
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Strategies for Change - Methodology 
The policy research was conducted over a period of seven months • 
It Wks Initiated by dissatisfaction within the system, as e:g}ressed by 
the women's organization: In. response to this felt nefad, a preliminary 
review of women's status in the agencies was uadei;taken. The results 
"j^i this- introductory inforraatioA gathering and the strategies developed 
/ for action research are described below. 

r ^ 

Identifying the Nature and Scope of the Problem 
An investigation of the status <$f women was undertaken in the two 
agencies. This included a precursory check, oic public access records, 

' sucti as the EEO Plan. Prior studies . on discrimination Vere reviewed, 

■ , , f 

including a records ^dheck made in 1974 by the EEO Task Force >on the 

, Status of Women- Informal discussions w^re Ijeld with about twenty 

women, selected at random, and with some management persons ^and other ^ 

elites. In addition, the author attended meetings of the women *s group 

and other Wgqncy organizations. This lnfor:mation gathering stage 

lasted about three weeks. ^ 

The records-'- shpwgd that over 70 percent of positions in grades 

1t8 vjr^re occupied by women. However, a variety of ppportunities were 

open to them. Thesfe included programs in clerical and secretarial 

skills, general education development, ma.chinist apprentice, and pro- * 

fessional career training. In addition, the upward mobility prograi^ 

was being redesigned in an innovative manner. Thus, a change pi^oces^ 



•'■Data in this chapter is from ^n internal bulletin prepared by 
Personnel Division and circulated in the study agencies on ^June 30, 
1974, and from the EEC Task Force Report, liated Defcember 3, 1,974. , 
These documents ate available on rec{uest. ^ 
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was already Hn effect in these grades. \- 

" ■ ' . . ■ • \ 

It also appeared that the recruitment program was bei^g carried 

- • ' . - X 

out in a responsive manner'. More than 39 percent of posliiphs ^ the 
professional^ grade series 9" through 12 were occupied by wom^n. Howfev^, 
women In grade 12 positions expressed fruetratloh and dissatisfaction 
over their chances fdr promotion. Furthermore, the records shewed that 
less than 16 percent of positions in grades 13 and above were jEllled by 
WQmen. , The problem of prejudicial barriers to career advancement of 
women appeared to begin with' promo tlo'ns into the first: competlt'ive pro- 
fessional level; that is, from grade 12 to grade lb.' Therefore, V6men • 
in grade 12 positions were selected as the target population for the 
study. * ' ' ^ ' 

Possible solutions emprge4 as the proHleih was diagnosed'. In the 
informal dtscussions, two barriers t^ere frecjuehtly Identified by the^ 
women. These were (1) lack of communication about job vacancies, and 
(2) lack of management training opportunities. Alleviation of« these 
two barriers were the taLrgets defined. for the study. 

Cli'eating a Favorable ^Environment fdr Change - 
• ^ ' 

Before ch^nge^ <:^n be effectively' Implemented, a cllta^te for change 

must be created. Usually this starts with visible support 'Of the change 

process by leaders in the organization. In tW study agencies, power 

was centered in the Chief Administrator. ^Withoii't his support elites . 

would be reluctant to assume active roles in the change process. 

Therefore, the next activity was to obtain visible support from the 

Chief Administrator. The strategy decided on was to identify an on- • 

going procedure which was related to the problem of sex discrimination. 
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This issue had to be .Sufficiently controversial so that a policy change 
would convey top management's support of the women ""s movement, but not 
so controversial that the change would generate strong hostility toward 
women employees. An issue was identified and a policy statement secured 
This is described in the procedures section • 

Obtaining Quantifiable Evidence of the Problem 
stated earlier, when the problem was diagnosed, solutions be- 
gan to emerge. These solutions (targets) were examined in terms of 
Lewin's force '^ield, to determine the/likelihood of significantly 
changing the forces that were holdii^g the targets In equilibrium. 
Having designed a plan and developed tactics > it was necessary to- 
^pantify the evidence of the prjoblem an^^ evaluate the plan to determine 
if the seTects<Lj^ocesses were still the best targets. 

The plan was to present quantifiable evidence of the problem in a 
nner that would activate \ change in the targets without arousing strong 

\a are 

r personal 'interviews, using a structured 



counter-forces. The tactidp are described in the procedures section 
The evidence was obtained b 



instrument which was designed to collect verbatim responses on dis- 
crimination and remedial action. 

) 

Population and design 

There were 156 women^/at the grade d2 level in the study agencies 
and the administrative unj^t. Of these, 5 were in the two divisions ex- 
J ^ eluded from the study. A;hother 27 were considered out-of-scope because 



^The technique of force field analysis deyeloped by Kurt Lewin , 
was described earlier (Chapter II, pp. 44-45). This technique was used 
repeatedly throughout the study an(f later is r'^ferred to as. "the force 
field." 
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tfci!^ were on extended leave, temporary duty assignments elsewhere, or 
otherwise not available to respond to promotional or training opportuni- 
ties offered by the agencies. Therefore, there were 124 eligible per- 
sons in the target population. The full universe was surveyed, rather 
tlian a samplp, in order to establish benchmarks for continuing studies 
and for definitive evaluation. 

Data collection techniques and the instrument 

The questionnaire wa^ designed to provide data on promotional 
opportunities for which the respondent was eligible. This was con- 
trolled by. ttte pkip pattern. For example, persons who were in grade 12 
less than one year were not eligible for •promotion and therefore were 
not as^ed questions* about recent promotional opportunities. ^ 

The questionnaire was pretested in the agencies, for internal con- 
sistency, design logic, and relevancy of item content. A copy of the 
final Version appears in appendix I. 
, * Interviewers were selected from volunteers throughout the agen- 

cies. They-we^e all women "who had some experience with statistical 

\ 

studies. An interviewer introduction sheet was provided, in addition 
to brief oral instructions on interviewing techniques and interpreta- 
tion of questionnaire items. The introduction sheet appears in 
appendix II. 

There were fifteen interviewers. The assignments ranged from six 
to fourteen interviews, in one to three divisions. No interviewer had 
an assignment in the division in which she worked. One interviewer 
failed to comp-lete her assignment. It was reassigned to an interviewer 
who had also functioned as a crew leader - distributing and controlling 
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the assignments. 

About three-fourths of the Interviews were conducted in person; 
the rest were by telephone- or a form was mailed for self -enumeration at 
the respondent's request. Interviewing was completed in three weeks. 
There was one refusal.-^ In all cases respondents were encouraged to 
add relevant information, especially in the open-ended questions on 
discrimination (item 13), and remedial action (item 12). 

Editing and tabulation of data ^ 

Interviewers were instructed to edit and correct the question- 
nalre before ending the interview. The edit included a completion 

/\ 

check, to see that all applicable items had been asked, and a consist- 
ency check, to see ^that responses between items were apptopriate. This 
was the only possible follow-up, of errors and omissions since the 
respondent was not identified on the questionnaire. 

Data were tabulated manually. Items omitted ^n error were coded 
as NA (data not ascertainable). Because of the uc^queness of response 



and the size of the sample, imputation was not attempted ^ijjj the data 

2 

were not adjusted for nonintervlews . 

The tabulated data appear ii^ appendix III. Various kinds of « 

•% 

cross-tabulations were considered. However, disclosure became a major 
problem. A respondent might be identifiable if a data cell reflected 



^This person was scheduled to, retire In two months. She ex- 
pressed fear that her supervisor might retaliate, by disrupting her 
retirement plans. If he found that she had participated In the survey. 
Fear of retaliation was frequently expressed by respondents. . 

^A field edit Is not expected to result in a perfectly completed 
questionnaire. Final errors and omissions are usually identified In a 
computer edit and averages or some other form of predetermined data 
are imputed. 
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fewer than three persons. In the study there were' one hundred and 
^ twenty-four respondents from forty-six divisions. At least half of the 
divisions employed less thail three respondents. Even cross-tabulation 
by employees under each associate director resulted in suppression of 
a large number of cells, which greatly reduced dramatic characteristics 
in the data. Therefore, plans for cross-tabulations were abandoned, 
fn addition, no weighting procedures' were needed since the sample con- 
sisted of the full population. 

Increasing Ownership of the Change Concept 

\ 

As a number of authors have pointed out, one of the most success-^ 
ful strategies for increasing pressure toward the goal and for simul- 
y^taneously reducing resistance, is the use of broad participation andw , 
involvement. This is particularly important when the change affects 



basic employment practices and challenges deep-seated attitudes. In 
response to this, an investment of time and expertise in the change con- 
cept and processes was widely solicited throughout the agencies. 

Interviewers were selected from as m^ny divisions as possible, to' 
avoid the N.I.H. factor.^ The instrument was designed and reviewed by 

■■'7. 

*\ the questionnaiire desi^ experts in one of the agencies, and then 
circulated for comments to most of the other divisions. Suggestions 
for survey cotitent were solicited from various groups both in the study 
^encies and in other Federal organizations. Whenever possible, sugges- 
\ tions were utilized and credit openly ascribed. Tabulation format and 

processes were discussed with various processing personnel and the 



^This refers to resistance to "outsiders," or the "Not Invented 
Here" reaction,- discussed in Chapter II. 
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XMponslblllty for data codification, classification, and summary was 
delegated to one of the experts. 

Official organizations and leaders were utilized whenever possi- 

. * ' 

ble* Credit for change was given to th^se groups and persons. Personal 

gain oaz credit was scrupulously avoided by the change agent. As will be 

seen in the procedures section, broad involvement can create a control 

problem, but inappropriate events may be redirected i^ito positive 

channels. Strategies were kept flexible. Rigid blueprints were 

avoided, in recognition of the dynamic nature of action research. 

a 

Effectively Communicating the Problem 
and Proposed Solutions 

Before change can be effectively implemented, those involved must 

clearly understand the problem and, to some degree, accept the change. 

.Thus it was decided to broadcast the findings pf the empirical research 

through both oral and written presentations in order to reach as raiany 

persons as possible. 

Three other elements, of the coS&nunication process were addressed. 

These were (1) the composition of the audience - at whom should the 

various types of communication be directed? (2) the media - what form 

of communication would be most effective in gaining the attention of 

the various components of the audience? and (3) stimulus object 

reaction - how could the audience be moved to receive the communication 

and tfa react toward it in some positive fashion? 

It was recognized from the start that the Chief Administrator 

must be reached, as well as the othe^^of f icial leaders. It wasr|/t 

likely that these persons would attend an oral presentation. Therefore, 

they would have to be reached through written communication. Thus some 
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form of written report was planned. 

The next step was to decide who should receive the report. The ' 
audience should be sufficiently limited so the report had status value. 
However, persons who could substantively Influence the^ change process 
had ^ to be reached. Thus" It was decided to limit the report to the chief 
of the administrative unit, agency directors, assoclate^and assistant 
directors, and division chiefs. A few others were given th'e report for 
reward or motivational purposes. After these persons had been reached, 
copies were circulated to the rest of the employees. These were Xerox 
copies, not packaged reports. The report audience posed another prob- 
lem, which was related to the second element mentioned above. Cotmnuni- 
cation addressed tb top level official^ is^ subject to a selectlng-out 
.^^i^ocess. The report had to be packaged in s^h a fashion that it^^would 
r;^ach top officials and be read by them. 



In response to the third element cited above, solutions were pro- 
posed, along with methods for implementing them. These involved the 
targets mentioned earlier. At this point it was crucial for policy 
makers to accept the problem as worthy of their attention and to con-^ 
sider the changfe worth the disequilibrium it would cause. Tactics were 
developed in response to this. 

Persons who were adversely affected by the change had to be con- 
vinced that resistance would be counter-productive. This required 
stronger pressures than top management approval; sanctions against 
Interference were needed. This could take the form of group dis- 
approval, which would be particularly effective if 1::. could be gener- 
ated by the report. A means was found to accomplish this, while at the 
same time enhancing interest in the report. Similarly, the and 
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content of the oral presentation were designed to arouse Jcurloslty. 

Selectivity was exercised so that the data increased interest 
without detracting from the freshness of the report. Tactics Included 
Strategic leaks and use of unofficial lines ojf communication for assur- 
Ing a large audience. These, and tactics for implementing the other 
strategies, are described in the next section. 

Tactics for Imp^lementlng Change - Procedures 
In planning action research, the first step c^n be clearly identi- 
fied. The next step can be designed, but with less certainty for imple- 
mentation. This is 'SO because each succeeding step 1>iillds on the pre- 

♦ 

vious one, and in social research you cannot be certain how people will 

react. Thus, in the study tactics were developed step by step, but at 

/ ' 
'each point beyond the first one, tliey were subject to alteration and 

reassessment. / / 

/ 

In this section, planned tactics are described which were later 

\ 

altered or adjusted in response to reconnaissance of on-going processes. 
Response to major changes Iti the organization structure are covered in 
Chapter IV. / 



Policy Change Related to Sex Discrimination 
As stated earlier, be/tore addressing the problem, a search was 
made for an on-going procedure related to sex discrimination. A policy ^ 
statement,, reversing that procedure, would serve to convey top manage- 
ment support of the women's movefment. As with other tact id's, an effort 
was made to select a tlmdly issue and utilize materials on-hand in the 
agencies. The issue chosen was the use of the generic term "he". 

An agency manual had just been printed in which "he" was used in 
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all chapters except the one on errorg. The pronoun "she" was used in 
that chapter. 

The author contacted the Chief Administrator and requested a* 
policy statem^t on the use of "person" in agency literature. It was 
pointed out that the pronovin "he" was used arbitrarily, not as a generic 
term. 

The desired policy statement was issued. Thus, the status of 
women was officially recognized by top management and, to some degree, 
the Chief Administrator was committed to t;he change process. 

In terms of the force field, there was no resistance from the 
Chief Administrator, but pressures were activated from another sotirce.x^^ 
In response to the request, the Chief Administrator had instructed the 
author to draft a policy statement, jointly with the EEO Officer. \The 
EEO Officer gave the assignment to three minority women, who turned the 
statement into an endorsement of minority activity and relegated the^ 
women's movement to the level of trivia. It included phrases such as 
"...this is a trivial thing in term^ of the EEO program. ...". The 
author met this with strong counter-force, slashing through the offend- 
ing phrases with red ink and redrafting the statement to accomplish the 
original objective. In addition, the author made 'an official appoint- 
ment with the EEO Officer to present the revisions and express concern 
over the original distortions. The official statement, released as 
revised by the author, appears in appendix IV. 

This was a situation involving leadership power. In analyzing 
the force field, the author felt that a show of power was necessary for 
"any continuing relationship with the E]^J3fficer. Compromise would 
result \in loss of control over t'he ch^ge process, since the man 
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Wtl«>ed a, "gatekeeper'Atc the Chief Ad^nlstrator. This ta.tlc «^ 
not always used. In the next section a case of circumventing the ob- 
stacle is illustrated. 

^^^^^^^^/ - Quantifying the Problem 

The survey of women in grade 12 positions was undertaken, as de- 
scribed earlier. The universe list was obtained from the EEO Officer 
and the project was described as follow-on activity from the EEO Plan. 
Personnel Division was not contacted. In examining the force field, it 
was determined' that Piersonnel Divisioff^ represented an obstacle which 
was better circumvented than counteracted. This decision was based on 
previous encounters between members of Personnel and the women's organi- 
zation. Members of Personnel used a basic set Of strategies, which 
were applied in sequence. The first was to delay the project. If the 

group persisted, intimidation wa's used, and finally, harassment . 

« 

Therefore, the survey was launched without at tempt itig to gain commit- 
ment from Personnel Division. 

There was a second reason for ignoring Personnel Division and 
this related to Lewin^s concept of "unfreezing the old structure." In 
previous encounters, the women's group had always asked permission of 
•Personnel Division to engage in the desired activity. In this project 
the dominant-submissive mold was broken and Personnel's misuse of 

■'•For example, earlier in the year the women's group requested 
Personnel Division to offer a course in legal rights for women. This 
was refused; therefore, the women asked if they could have the course 
presented at the agency by a local university professor. (The women 
would pay for the course themselves.) Personnel agreed, then cancelled 
the course two weeks before the scheduled first class "for technical 
reasons." The problems were later resolved but the women experienced 
considerable harassment and anxiety. 
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gatekeeping powers w^s challenged. The need for this 'was described by 

Lewln: i 

Discrimination against, minorities (women) will not^be changed 
as long as forces are not changed which determine the decisions 
of the gatekeepers.... Thus discrimination Is ba$ically linked 
with problems of management, with th^ actions of gatekeepers 
who determine whatsis done and what is not done.^ 

The challenge was openly defclared. No attempt was made to conduct 
the survey surreptitiously. In fact^ some of the grade 12 respondents 
worked in Personnel Division. During the interview phase. Personnel 
sent word through the EEO Officer to halt the survey. The author re- 
sponded with a memorandum addressed to the Chief of Personnel with car- 
bon copies to the Chief Administrator and the £E0 Officer. The demand 
to* halt the survey was ignored; an offer was made to discuss the sur- 
vey - as equals; and the respondents' fears of retaliation were de- 
scribed and ^deplored. Thus, counter-force was combined with circumven- 
tion. A copy of the memorandum appears in appendix V. 

The survey was completed shortly after the communication inter- 
change described above. In analyzing the results, three main areas 
were identified in whlcjh respondents perceived barriers to career 
development. These included discriminatory practices and attitudes by 
management, discrimination in promotion procedures by both Personnel 
and management supervisors, and discrimination In management training 
opportunities. The targets identified earlier clearly addressed these 
issues. 

Other measures of the problem are shown in the tabulated data 

^Lewin, Field Theory in Social Science , p. 186. Entry in parenr 
theses by this autho-r. 
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which appear in appendix III. The data show that:* 

(1) 42 percent of the respondents felt that they had experienced dis- 
crimination at some time during their employment in the study 
agencies. Ttiere were fortyT-fout suggestions for removal or en- 
lightment of supervisors who discriminate. 

(2) In the most recent job opening for which the responderjt was eligi- 
ble ' . 

- over 50 percent had heard about the job after it was filled ; « 

- about 35 percent d±<X not know if they had been considered £or - 
the position. ^ 

Yet in 65 percent of the cases the vacancy was iti the diyision in 
which the respondent was employed . 

(3) About 30 percent 6f the respondents requested increased opportuni- 
ties for management training courses . 

The problem of discrimination liad been quantified in terms of em- 
ployee attitudes. The next step was to communicate the findings.. The 
two vehicles - oral briefing and- the written report -.are deqpribed 
below. 

' presentation of Data - Oral Briefing 
Arrangements were made to hold an oral bri^efing of the survey re- 
sults prior to release of the written report. It was held during lunch 
hour, as an official meeting of the women's organization, and was adver 
tis'ed in the organization newsletter. Invitations went out through un-. 
official channels to respondents and persons who had worked on the sur- 
vey, and to unofficial leaders.,. In addition, the Chief of Personnel, 
the Chief of Employee Development Branch, and the E^6 Officer were sent 
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personal invitations fro© the women *s organization. Of these,. only the 
Chief of Ei^jployee Development Brianch attended. The conferet^ce room was 
filled. About seventy-fiveV persons attended; almost all were white 
wonven. At no time did minority women overtly support the^ change 
process ."^ 

Some highlights of the survey were presented at the briefing and 
the general perception of discrimination was discussed. Some gross ex- 
amples of prejudice and management intimidation were quoted verbatim. 
The whole performance was geared to exciting interest and curiosity in 
the report. 

The presentation was also used to broadcast thef fear of retalia 
tion which respondents had expressed during the inteifviews. 

There was immediate indication that the briefing had accomplished 
its objectives. First, references to the survey were frequently heard 
in the agencies -* at technical meetings, social gatherings, seminars, 
and the like. In addition, a memorandum was issued by the Chief Admin- 
istrator that advised employees of their rights in cases of retalififtion. 
(A copy appears in appendix VI.) The memorandum may have been planned 
before the briefing. If so, it is still reasonable to assume that^ the 
climate created by the survey was a contributing factor • In any case, 
the reaiction to the report was mor^ specific. 



Some of the apathy by minority women was probably due to the re- 
search conducted in 1973 by the EEO Task Force on the Status of Women 
(described in Chapter I). Data from that study were broken out by race 
and the results showed that black women were experiencing greater gains 
than either white women or black men. Some black women saw research 
as a threat to future gains. 
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Presentation and Distribution pf the Writter* Report 
As stated earlier, a means was found for exciting top management 
Interest in the report. It came from the datf , which showed that the 

V ■ ^ * 

incidence of reported discrimination ranged from none at all in one 
division to all respondents In^nother division. The extremes were 
presented in a" cover memorandum attached tq the report. The message 
also contained a hint of legal sanctions. An excerpt appears in 
Figure 11.. * ^ ' . 



Subject: 'Report on Survey of Attitudes Toward 
Management: and Supervision 

A recent survey was donducted with women in\ grade 12 
positiions in (agenqies). The final report is attached. 

...We offer laurels to the Division Chief whose entire 
^staff.of vomen in grade 12 positions feel they'have 
never bee^^^^savyrdna against ^ 

*. ..We offer *[//@%&-OOJD to the Division Chief whose 
entire staff ofs women in grade^ 12 positions f eel • 
they are presen^ty discriminated against^ 

...We offer a suggestit)ri to all managers and super- 
visors/ at (agency) ^ . : 

Unxier law 'tl^e ate RIGHTS and DUTIES— 



With the right to be a supervisor o 
Comes the duty to be a good supervisor. 



i 



Figure 11.- Cover memorarid.um transmitted with the Grdde 12 Report. 

• S ' . • ... 

Other measure^ were taken to make the report readable. For 
example, tl^^ serious message' of se^c ^incrimination was couched in ver- 
batim examples that had shock '^ffett, as sHbwn in Figures 12 and' 13, 
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13. Think about your whole career at (agency). 
^Have you ever fett that you, were diacrimi'^. 
nated against becau$e^ you are a woman? 

13a. Could yqu briefly describe the ' 
situation or incident? 



last promotion 



was 



-of ag^» 



I believe. 



..."All she needs Is a good screw." j 



• I §m not .allowed lu bo m ™« - 

«>atter assign„.ents. On the who?!' 'dealing with my 
Jinget_the^^ two equals th'e won^n 

had transfer bloc^d^XX^J^^f ""^ -"'^ 
for eight months. cnen he held up my promotion 




Figure 12. Verbatim responses Of discrimination reported in the 
Grade 12 Survey. ' 
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12. la there anything (move) you think the Qif^eau 

might do to help people like you get pvomoiipna? 



.The Bureau's x>oMn^ F — — ' L \ 



.♦Publicize openings early enough for persons to apply. [\ 




.Encourage training. I feel very little aid has been 
given by our branch chief. 



Figure 13. Illustrations of remedial suggestions reportetp :^n the 
Grade 12 Survey. i 



Positive attitudes toward the agencies were e;mphasi2ed and ex- 

' i 

amples of discrimination were consciously juxtaposed to convey ^ubtle 
humor without detracting from the serious nature of prejudice, iThe 
focus of the report was on opportunity costs of discrimination ..and the 
lack of good management practices inherent in 'discriminati'Sn. 

The report was delivered to all seventy-five top management per- 
sotis at the same time. Their secretaries were informed of this. Later 
the same day X^rox copies of the report were circulated for other em- 
ployees to read. A copy of the report appears in appendix VII. 

As Pareto warned, effects do not follow immediately on their 
cause. However, some related action was demonstrated following the 
distribution of the report. This is discussed in Chapter IV ^ 
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Summary • 

0 

/ In this chapter a conceptual model of policy research was pre-^ 

sented. It shows tl^e positioning of forces which press against targets 
for change and how these various forces weaken or strengthen during the 
change process, A brief description was provided of 'the internal and 
external environment which impacted on the change process, and the 
sft^tegies which were developed to carry out the research. 

Five strategies were described. The first involved, a precursory 
.check of agency records and related studies, and informal,ln4^ervlews . 
From this, the nature and scope of the problem were established and the 
study pppulation was identified. In 'addition, tentative targets for 
change were selected. « The second strategy was to create a favorable 
climate for change, which .was accomplished, in part, by conveying top 
management approval of the movement against sex discrimination. The 
problem was quantified by obtaining! data perception of sex dis-?r 

crimination in the study population, which was defined a^ all women in 
grade 12 portions in the stt^dy agepcies. For this purpose ^n attitudl- 
nal survey was conducted, iil which the sample population was the entire 
universe. The survey was used as a vehicle for the next strategy, 
which was to increase the ownership oE the chahge concept. Wherever 
possible the knowledge^and expertise of elites, formal and informal 

leaders, and existing groups or formal organizations were utilized. 

" f 

The final strategy addressed the methodology for communicating the sur- 
vey findings. ' ' » 

The remainder of the chapter dealt with the tactics used to im- 

plemen^^the strategies, including the use of oral briefing and a 

written report for broadcasting the problem situation based on the 
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survey findings. 

This sunnnarizes the policy research*. At the beginning of the 
chapter a diagramatie view was presented of the two types of action re- 
search utilized in the study. The second type was evalimti^^ research 
in whicllNjutcome information fron the implemented changes was fed back 
into the system to increase the effec^ of ^ the change process. The 
evaluation research is described in Chapter IV. 
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IV. . CHANGE ENVIRONMENT, METHODOLOGY AND 
PROCEDURES - EVALUATION RESEARCH 

The previous chapter dealt with the policy research conducted in 
the study. This chapter describes changes in the study environment and 
the effect of the^e changes on the evaluation research. In addition, 
it describesT' the empirical research, as originally planned, and the 
records check, observation and feedback that was actually carried out. 

Changed Environment 
The oWginal study environment was described as consisting of two 
agencies, and an administrative unit that handled personnel and admin- 
istrative matters, including EEO. The administrative unit had been 
created by the previous political administration. Prior to that time 
the two agencies had functioned as separate entities, directly under 
the Executive Department. Agency leaders were uncomfortable under the 
administrative arrangement and, to some extent, resisted the policies 
of the Chief Administrator. It was also apparent that members of 
Personnel had chafed under the "open door" policy established by the 
Chief Administrator, which had diluted their gatekeeping functions. 

During the period of the policy resea^)[^ some political changes 
had occurred in the externa]^ environment . These resulted in a major 
change in the organization of the study agencies and impacted heavily 
on the change process. 

The reorganization occurred about three weeks after the release 
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of the Grade 12 Report. The admlnlstratlW unit was dissolved, along 
with the position of Chief Administrator, Personnel Division and the / 
EEQ Office were retained by the larger agency (in which the change agent 
was employed) ; these activities were assumed by the Executive Department 
for the Qjnaller agency. Thus the two agencies were completely sepa- 
rated, as shown in appendix IX, 

In terms of the study, centers of powe'r w^re radically changed 
and new lines of communication had to be established. Attitudes that 

previously had been masked, npw we ire openly expressed. For example, 

ft 

hostility toward the smaller agency was freely articulated by the EEO 
Officer, It was clear that minorities had irtade little progress in that 
agency. T 

A full reassessment of the change process is discussed later in 
the chapter. The following section describes immediate reaction to the 
policy research, before the reorganjfzation occurred. ' 

^ Reaction to the Policy Research 

As stated in the previous chapter, some related action was demon- 
strated following the distribution of the Grade 12 Report, Following 
are some examples of individual reactions. Many more were noted and 
most were positive. 

• Two division chiefs discussed the report in staff meetings and 
acknowledged that women were not well represented in management. 

• One division chief contacted the EEO Officer and asked for the 
names of the two divisions referred to in the cover memorandum. The 



■'•The author experienced some disturbance in work relationships 
with some male branch chiefs and with her immediate supervisor. These 
^ ar^ discussed later in the chapter. 
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man felt that by talking to the chiefs of the two divisions he could be 
more responsive to the needs of his own employees. (The names of the 
divisions could n6t be released because of possible retaliation againsir 
the respondents in the division^ in which all respondents felt discrimi- 
nated against. J^d, of course, there was a certain tactical advantage 
in withholding the identity of the divisions.) 

• There were other reactions to tl^e report. The author was ap- 
.pointed to the agency EEO Task Force on the Status of Women and was 
extensively praised in the newsletter published by the^women's group. 
This latter caused personal jealousies, and showed a lack of apprecia- 
tion for other participants which adversely affected the change process, 
particularly the strategy for increasing ownership of the change con- 
cept. (The news article came as a surprise to the author. As stated 

in the previous chapter, wide-spread participation is desirable, but 
it creates control problems.) 

• In one division, two grade 12 women requested a transfer to the 
author's branch. One was willing tb take a grade 9 position. In each, 
Case the women were given improved opportunities in their own division. 
One was told that new work j/as coming into the division and she would 
be promoted (to grade 13) to supervise the work. The other woman was 
transferred to a more congenial branch. 

In one division the chief urged professionals to attend manage- 
ment cotjrses. In the past he had openly rid;Lculed the courses as 
"theory management." 

• The cover memorandum generated considerable discussion and 
several male supervisors identified with the discrimination quotations. 
At least six men explained to the author that^.they had been quoted out 
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of context. 

Thus, there was evidence that the report had stimulated awareness 
of the problem. The plan -was to accelerate this awareness through a 
series of discrete activities. To this end, the women's organization 
sent a memorandum to the Chief Admitiistrator requesting a meeting to 
discjiiss the targets. However, before he could respond, the major re- 
organization occur^red that was described earlier. 

Adjustment in communication links, reassessment of leaders and 
power centers, and reconnaissance of the change environment were necea- 
sary. The condition of the force field was radically altered. For 
example, a week after the Chief Administrator left. Personnel contacted 
the executive board of the- women/ s organization and scheduled a meeting 
for the next day. Five members of the employee relations branch 
attended, or more accurately marched into the meeting, carrying a 
number of administrative manuals. They sternly advised the women that 
(1) the cover memorandum on the report had been typed on agency letter- 
head,' which was a violation of the organization's right-to-organize 
contract, and (2) the women must not request a meeting with the 
Director since it might be construed as a Violation of the agettcy con- 
tract with the union. The women were advised that they could request 
a meeting with the women's representative in Personnel Division and 
she would handle any further communication. 

The tactic was obviously designed to injtimidate and it met with 
some Success. Three members of '-the executive board objected to any 
communication with the Director since^ it would antagonize members of 
Personnel Division. With some persuasion by the change ^agent, the 
decision was referred to the full membership. . The membership was 
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advised lof the need to "unfreeze" the old (dominant-submissive) 
Structure, and the motion to send the .mei^randum was approved. A copy 
of the me^randum appears in appendix VIII. 

No reply was received from the Director. Therefore, two weeks 
later the change agent sent a note to the Director and enclosed a news- 
paper clipping which referred to poor attendanc^e at Federal nfianagament 
training courses. A draft of the note appears\in Figure J.4. 



8-28-75 

To: (Director) 

Re the attached. .Causey's solution misses tne problem. 
Government training courses go unattended because govern- 
ment managers depreciiate, and even ridicule, the enlightened 
management practices caught in these courses. This agency 
is an example of the resulta - management by intimidation, 
and harassment. 

• A good illustratioti is the way Employee Relations re- 
acted when the (women's organization) requested a meet- 
ing with you (August 15th memo). 

• Good management in Personnel would have seized the oppor- 
tunity to open up communication and encourage women's 
professional growth. - • ' 

Without your visible support, women's efforts will continue 
to be met by institutionalized discrimination and frustration 
will continue to mount. 

I am writing this Ss an (agency) employee. I hope you have 
an open door* 

(Author) 

Figure 14. Draft of note sent tto Director 



■'■Mike Causey, •'The Federal Diary, Washington Post , Section B, 
p. 15, August 20, 1975. Mr. Causey suggested that the problem could 
' be resolved by taking attendance at the courses. 
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An hour after the' note was delivered, the Director's secretary 
called to schedule a meeting with the author and the executive board of 
the women s group. 

The note represented a calculated risk. In terms of the force 
flej.d. It was clear that members pf Personnel Division would apply 
pressure to re-establish the dominant-submissive posture in dealing 
w±ih the women's group. Furthermore, the Director's management style 
appeared to be authoritarian and aloof. He permitted few contacts 
outside of the chaln-of-command. However, there was one notable ex- 
ception. He had sponsored a futurist-type planning project, in which 
all levels of employees had been invited to participate. One of his 
stated objectives was to "open up communication" in the agency. The 

. \ 

n^te was designed to reinforce this notion. - ^ \ 

A numbet of incidents had occurred which made it apparent that ^ 
the change process would \dlsiategrate without immediate support from 
top management. For example, the author was given a below-average merit 
promotion rating on personality, and ^as told that she was "tdo 
aggressive - like d man." The chief of another branch routed work 

directly to the author's, supervisof and by-passed the branch in various 

1*. 

ways. Other, more serloas tyipes of harassment were experienced In the 
work situation. As stated in the literature, the effects of change 
aite felt in various parts| of the otganization. 



As news of harassment circulated, attendance at the women's meet- 
ings dropped off. It became imperative to obtain top management 
support without further delay, the risk of overt disapproval by top 

management appeared less d^ngeroi^s than ^ continuing neuti}al position. 

\ , • 

The note was seiit; it received Immediate response from thd Director, 

I 
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as stated. A meeting was arranged for the following week. 

During this period, the change agent attempted. to increase her 
expert power and referent power, as suggested in the literature. For 
example, word was leaked about professional honors received in connec- 
tion with recent technical research and about other types of recognition 
received, such as inclusion in the World Who's Who of Women, 

In the meantime, members of the women's group prepared reports 
for the meeting, which was held in the Director's Conference Room. The 
Director shook hands with everyone and introduced his colleagues - the 
Associate Director for Personnel, the Chief of Personnel, and the Chief 
of Employee Relations Branch. The Director reiterated what the members 
of Personnel Division had said about a technicality with the labor 
union and instructed the group to communicate through the women's 
representative or the EEO Board. It was clearly a reprimand; there 

o 

0 

» f 

was no "open door" policy* under the new arrangement. The extent of 
top taanagement 's disregard for equal opportunity was apparent when 
someone mentioned the small percentage of women In grades 13 and above. 
The Director suggested that women should look for "quality"' In their 
jobs, instead of "quantity" of opportunity. 

The women were .stunned. Two of the elites joined the union. 
Another arranged with FEW (Federally Employed Women) for assistanca in 
initiating a class suit; several of the other women agreed td this. A 
full--scale reconnaissance of the change process was needed. 

Reconnaissance of the Change Process 
At this point.it was necessary to reassess strategies in terms ' 
of the new env^-ronment and the prevailing climate for change. Essen- 
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tlally, this Involved a period of Information gathering. At least three 

quel^tlons had to be answered: -i 

(1) Could the evaluation xeseardh be conducted without adversely 
affecting the women's organisation? 

(2) Were the targets still viable objectives toward alleviating preju- 
dlclal barriers to career a<fvancement for women? 

(3) Did measurement of discrimination still have potential for 
positive feedback into the system? 

In order to answer these questions the change agent contacted the EEO 
Officer, the executive board of, the women's organiz^ition and the Chief 
of Employee. Development Branch In Personnel Division, and conducted 
brief in^iervlews with seveti of the Grade 12 respondents randomly 
selected from the large agency. An attemp^t was made to cotitact three 

respondents from the small agency. The re^ulta are discussed below. 

° , 

% Response to Question (1) 
The EEO Officer strongly favored a quiescent period. In fact, 

r 

he said that any further activity would have to*^be cpnducted through 
the EEO^ Board. He would not want to be directly involved in another 
survey. 

The executive board of the women's organization did not want to 
engage in any activity that would require contact with Personnel Divi- 
sion and they would not back a survey which was not cleared by Person- 
/n^. They were anxious to continue the change process, but they -did 



^Later he did cooperate directly with the change agent in pro- 
viding data for the records check. He also offered to provide data 
for the comparative analysis, which he could obtain through his 
regular contacts in Personnel Division. 



on 



I 

-- - - - ■-■ ^--^-r^.-..- .^.^t... - ^..^^^..^^^^ . 



not V7ant to endanger the organization's officla^l status vrlthin the ^ 
agency. 

It appeared that some technique, other than the Interviev/, v/o.uld 

/• 

have to be used for the evaluation research. 

•Response to Question (2) 
l\vo targetr^ had been identified as viable objectives towarc^ 
alleviating prejudicial barriers to career advancement for .vjomen. • 
These i;ere;\ (1) a policy change to require posting of professional 
vacancies so eligible vjomen could, apply, and (2) incre.ased ^tmjnagemerit 
training opportunities for women. These targets i/ere identified early 
in the change process .and vjere supported in the Grade 12 Survey find- 
ings. Respondents felt that they v/ould have gres^ter opportunity for 
promotions if they had attended" management training courses. Their 
attiLude reflected the attitude of 'top tnanagemeut at that time (prior 
to the reorgani:zat ion) , - ' 

i 

In discu.ssing the targets witW^the various persons mentioned, the 
change agent found consistent endorsement of the first target. There 
was consensus that women would not have equal opportunity^ fox promo- 
tions unless vacancies were advertised so women could appl^. 

The second target was not supported. For example, the Chief of 

the Employee Development Branch in Personnel Division discussed the 

. ^ 1 
topic at a meeting of the women's organization. He told the audience 

that management training was not a criterion for positions in middle 

and upper managtjment. J 



The ta^C^was given at a luncheon meeting on Wednesday , ^^rtrgra^t 
20. It was ^advertised j»n the official agency bulletin for August/ 
1975. This bulletin is available in the agency library. / 

. 90 • . 
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This was a change from the prevailing attitude under the former 
Chief Administrator. He had encouraged promotion of administrative 
generalists, as opposed to specialists. 

The depreciation of management training was apparent throughout 
the agency. For example, in a high level advisory committee meeting 
the Agency Director and his assistants joked about a division chief 
who was attending a Civil Service management course. They announced 
that the man was "attending Finishing School." 

As will be shcwm later, it appeared that increased opportunity 
for management training had resulted^ from the change process^ but it 
was no longer^a vaUd meajsurement of pr9greas towkrd the goal (of 
increased prom'otions into middle management). . • * . 

Response to Question (3) 

The importance of top management support of the change process 

was stressed throughout the literature. As a resw^, the first strategy 

developed by the author, as change agent, was the perception of ^ support 

of the feminist movement by the Chief Administrator. There followed an 

awareness of sex discrimination throughout the agency. This, in tuTO, 

created a climate in which the verbatim illustrations of sex discrinii- 

nation in the Grade 12 Report hSd the potentiaj. for stimulating change. 

(As Griffiths stated ir^ one of his proposition^ , change in organiza- 

1 

tions "tends to occur from the^ top down.") • 

I An entirely different attitude was expressed by the Agency Direc- 
tor after the reorgan-i^tion. - As stated in the previcms Vecm^on, he 



^References . 'by Griffiths and other authors regarding top maf 
ment support appear in Chapter II, p^ge 54. 
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suggested that women should look/ for ."qualJjty" In their j'obs, Instead 

\ { ' ^ 

of Vquantity"~ii(,f opportcmity. His attitude was quickly transferred 

throughout ^ the agency. For example, at the previously mentioned ad- 



visory committee meeting, the Director requested reports from division 
chiefs and associate directors on staffing efforts . A typical response 
was, "We have placed two capable men in assistant 4^<^ijtQn .chief posi- 
tions and we're considering -another map for a grade 13 position.'-' > 

There was no recognition of affirmative action ox improving managemyent 

' ' . ' ^ ' J ' 

techniques. When one of the advisors raised the question about execu- 

J il 
t^ive training, the response was that "our emphasis is on research.' 

This changed attitude toward management training and sex discrim- 
ination noticeably affected the Grade 12 respondents.^ ^The reinterviews 
conducted with the seven respondents were- in sharp contrast with the 
earlier interviews. In the original siirvey, many women expressed fear 
of retaliatibn but they wanted to be interviewed anyway. In these 

second inl^erviewd the respondents were apathetic and disinterested. 

2 

They said that nothing would^ change- se< discrimination. ^ . , 

At that point, any measure of change in perception or sex dis- • 
crimination would be subject to distortion by contemporary effect^. 

In addition, the attitude of top management limited potential feedback 

> ft f 

into the syfStem ^rom reports of sex discrimination. 

One further problem was noted. TJie author tried telephoning 



■"•Minutes of this confe:|:ence were recorded by the agency historian. 
They are available for public review on request. It is interesting 
that the quoted comments were made by the only woman associate director 
in the age'ncy. 

^As a c^iange agent, the author found it necessary to continually ' 
reasgure participants that progp^s was being made. As the literatjire 
suggests, t>eople tend to have unijpalistic expectations. / 
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three Grade 12 respondents In the^'^smaller agency. One had retired; ^ 

one said that the agencies had nothing in common anymore and she didn't 

feel that she could contribute anything; a message was 'left for the 

* s ^1 

third person but she j|idn't return the call. 



An assessment of the situation indicated that ^a^ different tech- 

\ ^ 

^ nique would haVe to be used for the evaluation research. (This is 

described in the next section.) However, despite the. apparent setback, 

the change process was continuing.' Elites in thef women's organization 

had broadened their power base by joining the union. They took other 

positive measjLires. For example, they re-routed the memorandum to the 

Director t)irough the EEC Board (as the Director had Suggested). , 

Interest in the change pro^^^S' surfaced among other groups. ''For 

example, the author Vas asked to present the results of the Grade 12 

Survey' for the Toastmls tress Club.' 

Another interesting event occurred during this period. A team 

\ 

from the Executive Department visited the agency to* inspect Personnel 
Division. Employees were permitted individual conferences. The author 
and several members of the women's group requested appointments. The 
team was interested in tlie Grade VI Report. They advised tHe author 
that management training would be rapidly expanded to ijiclude grade 12 
employees. It was ironic that this target was virtually assured v/hen 
it no longer served as a valid objective for the chai^ge process.^/ 



■^T]>e literature describes problems of "the outsider" and the 
"N.I.H. factor" (Chapter II, page 65). This may have Contributed to . 
the uncooperative response or t^ese respondents also may have felt 
apathetic towar^ sex discrimination. 

^Of course, .the value of this training was not lijnited to exist- 
ing conditions. In time it could again become a criterion for pro- 
motion to middle management. In any case, it should improve the 
ability of "women to manage. • * ^ 1#v 
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During the reassessment of the change process, a new target was 

J 

identified. The executive board of the women's organization wanted 
hard evidence of change. They suggested that goals should be estab- 
lished, since none had been set in the 1975 EEO.Plan.-^ The target was 
set at a ten percent increase over the 1974 goal. This turned out to 
be .9 promotions (founded up)'. 

^ In the next section the targedypjiire disQussed further, alorjg wifh 
the original plans for Jthe evaluatior^ res/^arch and' the research as it 
was carried out. 



• Design of Evaluation Research 
^ The original design, of the evaluation research included a re- 
interview of the original Grade 12 respondents. Data was to be col- 
lected by telephone, using a short interview schedule. The questions 

were designed to measure change in three areas: (1) perception of dis- 
cs 

critaination, (2) number and percentag^ of promotions to grade 13, and 
(3) number and percentage of respondents designated for management 
trailing courses dur'ing FY 1976. ^ 

As stated earlier, the' first and third elements had ceased to 
be valid measurements of change and had ceased to have potential for 
positive feedback into the system. The second element remained a valid 
3 measurement but it needed to be strengthened by comparative analysis 
with data from a previous period. In addition, the new target - a 
numerical g(g)al of 9 women promoted to grade 13 - required obj^^tive 



^When the 1975 EEO Plan was releas^ in March 1975, it was 
announced that goals would be set by the associate directors .Jin each 
'agency. These goals w^re to be released in a separate report as soon 
as they were formulated. By November 1, 1975 these goals had still 
not materialized; thus the concern for the new targfet. 

100 
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data^.-'^ Because of the unfavorable conditions for reinterview ~ includ- 

ing the probability of a high noninterview rate - and because an objec- 

tive tool was more efficient for evaluating- the new target, the original 

plans were dropped in favor of a records check and comparative analysis. 

( 

This was timed so th^t results could be fed badk. into^he system through 
the inspection, tjeam from the Executive Department. / 

^ . RecoVds Ch^ck 

The EEO Officer obtained computer printouts of current ^,employeie 
characteristics and recorded the current status of the 124 women who • 
were included in the Grade 12 Survey. For purposes of equality control, 
a ten percent samjile was randomly selected and t^he stat;^us of sarapie 
persons was verified by Inquiry. The record appeared complete and 
accurate as of the specified date, September 13, 1975. 

The original universe had be^to^pmputed as of March 15, 1975. 
However, the "change period" was designated from the date that data 
were released in the oral presentation, flay 28, 1975. Thus, for c^- 
parative purposes the "change period" consisted of 15 weeks. The data 
on promotions, attrition, and other losses during that period appeaj* 
in Table 1. ^ These da^ta were obtained from the EEO Office and were 
subject to the verification prpcedure described above. They cover 
grade 12 women In the two study agencies.^ 




^ -^The plan was to determine the number* of* promotions as of the 
end of the change period and. advertise the difference between this and 
the goal. In order t6 stimulate progress. As is s>own in the next 
section, tViis became unnecessary. The goa.1 was exceeded during the 
change^ period. 

^The two out ~df-%sc6pe ^divisions were excluded from all tables 
in this study. ^ ^ 

-V V ■ 
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Table I. Change in Status of Women 
in the Grade 12 Survey 
5/75 - 9/75 



Type of 
Change 


Total 
Number 


Number 
Changed 


Perce^ntage 
Change 


* 

rrOTiotion ^ 


< 


1 (\ 


Q 1 


Transferred 
out of study 
agencies 






8.9 


Retired 




3 


2.4 


Deceased' 




. 1^ 


0.8 


Total 


124 







The most recent data available for comparative purposes covered 
the twelve-month period December 1973 - December 1974. The^e appear 
in Table 2. The data were compiled for the 1975 EEO Plan in the study 
agencies.* 

\ 

D 

Table 2. Increase in the Number of Women Employees 
in Middle Management in (Study Agencies) 
12/73 - 12/74 



Grade 


Goal 


12/73 


12/74 


Change 


J 

GS 13 


+8 


68 


80 


+12 


GS 14 


+6 


33 


38 


+5 


GS 15 


+2 


-t 


6 


-2 


Tfctal 


+16 


109 


1?4 


+15 



Note: The total number of employees in Grades 13-15 increased 
by 49 during this period. 1 



The increase of 34 men in these positions reflects both pro- 
motions' and direct hiring from the outside. There is less probability 
that women wouJ^d be hii^ed ^Trectly into these positions. 
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Some related data were available for the period April 1973, - Jurie^ 
1974. These appear *ln Table 3. ^Th?1table was reproduced , in ifs en- 
tirety from the report prepared by the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Committee, 1974 Task Force on the Status of Women. The report' was' re- 
leased In the study agencies on December 3, 1^74. 



r 



Table 3. Emplo3nnent of Women In (Study Agencies^ 

4/73 - 6/74 



Total Persons 



Women 



Women as •percent 
of all employees 





April 


June 


April 


June 


April 


June 


Grades 


1973 


1974 


pl973 


1974 


1973 


.1974 


1-4 


694 


644 


512 


479 


73.8 


74.4 


5-8 


1,071 


982 


768 


8f5 


71.7 


84.0 


^9-12 


1,026 


1,041 


404 


414 


39.4 


39.8 


13+ 


692 


735 


109 


119 


15.8 


16.2 


Total 


3,483 


3,402 


1,793 


1,841 


V, 51.5 


54.1 


Data 


from the 


previous 


tables provld 


e k basis 


for analyzing pro- 



motions of women in the Grade 12 Survey, 



Table 4. Comparison of Increase In ihe Number 
of Women in Grade 13 Positions,^ as 
Shown In Tables 1, 2, and 3 



Source 



Period 



Number of 
Women Promoted 



Table 3 
Table. 2 
Table 1 



4/-7 3 - 6/74 (60 weeks) 
12/73 - 12/74 "(52 weeks) 
3/75 - 9/75 (15 weeks) 



10 
12 
10 



Although It Is possible tha^t the Increase in women in grade 13 
positions, (in Tables Zand 3) could reflect some. direct hiring from . 
the outside, ic is probajble that in most cases women were promoted 
from grade 12. ' ' 



ERIC 
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From the data shovm in Table 4 it is obvious' that an unusual in- 
crease in promotions occurred during the "change period." There are a 
number of ways to approach this. For example, during the period ending: 
. . . June 1974, on the average there 'was 1 promotion every 6 weeks. 
. . . December 1974, on the average there was 1 promotion every 
4 1/3 weeks. 



. . . September 1975, on the average there was 1 promotion every 
1 1/2 weeks. 

If the rate of promotions during the "change period" was consistent 
throughout the year, 34 women would have^een promoted to grade 13 in 
Qalendar year 1975. Yet according to the notation in Table 2, only 49 
persons - men and women - were promoted to grades 13, 14, and 15, ^ 
during calendar year 1974. Note that in Table 3, Wjhich cjovers half of 
calendar year 1974, the percentage of women in these three grades in- 
creased by 0.4 percent in sixty months. Even considering the possibil- 
ity of increased employment in these grades, the increase during the 
"change period" was remarkable. This, and other findings from the 
Study are explored in Chapter V. 

Summary 

This chapter descritfed a structural change in the organization 

of the study agencies and the dramatic effect it had on the change 

process. Since the reorganization. was a result of political decisions 

in the external environment, it served to emphasize the commonality of 

Federal agencies in thfeir relationship to th^ political environment 

\ , 

and thus the potential for generalizing strategies from this study. 
« *^!|f ^^^^^ also provided a description of the immediate results 
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of' tfhe policy research and the ^ changes in objectives and plans for the 
evaluation research. These changes emerged from a reconnaissance of 
the change process following the reorganization,. The records check and 
comparatives analysis finally undertaken replaced the empirical research 
originally planned. The results of the records cheiak were discussed. 
Further evaluation of these data and of the findings from the earlier 
research are presented in Chapter V. 

■ ' I ■ • 



lor) 



.V. RESEARCH FINDINGS 

The action research conducted in ^is study consisted of policy 
research and evaluation. These were described in Chapters III and IV, 
^lon^ with some preliminary results of othe research. Evaluation in 
terms of the hypotheses appears in this, chapter. 

/ ' . 

Review of the Hypotheses and Assumptions 
For .this study, four hypotheses were postulated based upon cer- 
tain assumptions.' Th^se were enumerated in Chapter I. The intent in 
this chapter is to examine each hypothesis and its related assumptions 
in terms of the underlying dynamism of the change process. 

Hjrpothesis 1 

During the change period, the , number of women promoted to grade 

o ' • CP 

13 would exceed the average increase during a, comparable period of 
,1974 by 10 percent or more. 
- The assumption was that the additional promotions could reasonably 
be attributed to the change process. 



Data for hypothesis 1 ^ 
^ These data were derived from Tables 1 - 4 in Chapter IV. 

1. Number of grade 13 women, as of December 31, 1974 . . ."Vr:^ 92 

2. Number of grade 13 women, as of December 31, 1^973 80 

Percent increase for 52 weeks . 15% 



- Average percent increase for 15 weeks >/..... 4 . 3% 
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3. Number of women promoted to grade 13 during the cljange 
period 10 

4. (By extrapolation) number of women promoted to grade 13 

o • • • 

during 52 weeks 34.7 

- Percent Increase for 52 weeks (at D.667 promotions 

per week)-^ .v 43. 3% 

- Percent Increase for. 15 weeks (change period) 12.5% 

The analysis Indicates that hypothesis 1 Is positive. 

Examination of the assumption In hypothesis 1 

The percentage Increase during the change period was remarkable, 
in considering all possible reasons for the Increase, three were se- 
lected as the most likely causes. These were: (1) a general Increa&e 
In employment In the agencies; (2) an Increase In grade 13 promotions 
for women due to EEO activity; and (3) an Increase In grade 13 piromo-. 
tlons for women due to the change process. 

In response to reason (1), the data In Table 3 of the previous 
chapter show that during the period April 1973 - June 1974 \5tal 
employment decreased In the study agencies. Although data were not 
available for 1975 for the two agencies, they were available through 
June 1975 for the larger agency. According to the employee bulletin 
dated September 1975,^ during the period December 1974 - June 1975, 
total employment (grades 1 - 18) increased by 162 persons (5.5 percent) 
and average grades decreased for both men (10.1 to 9.95 and women 
(5.4 to 5.3). The smaller agency traditionally has had a stable 

— — 

^ ^Thls is an Internal agency communication which is on file in 
the agency library and is available for public review, 
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einployiDfT. t . For example* , duriiu'/'tiu jh-x Io'I (H;vort'fl hy Table '3, it rcn- 
tributod one per;ioa I the IncTLasc* in thr* iatt-^',nry (j;rndej' '13+.'^^^^ 
Clearly rc-asgn (1) doe^: not nullify the a^suniption in hypothesis 1^ 

In response to reason (2) the data in Table A of the previ (uts 
chapter show that inereasei; from April 1973 - [)ecemb(?r 197A v;ere modest- 
as compared to increases duiinj^. the chanji',t.* period. In addit^ion, the* 
universe* fur the Crrde 12 Survc^y was M. he coiijputer printout of emj)ioyees 
as of Mare'n 15, 197'). Hetv^een that dale and M'ly ?8, ]<r/S only one of 
the. ^!;ran».' 12 respon'den t s reporti-d a promotion. There appt-arfi to be' 
nothing, in these dat:'. that can account for the increaf:( durinf^ the 
change period and the review ol records j;iHn;(Ml no unu:.u ;1 VA'X) activity 
during th/it period. 

Theitfore, it i y> reasonable to assu^ue that the c^liange p|roc(\;5j had 



Mill i. I 
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H Hypothesis 2 

There would be an increafie of 10 percent or mort*, in the nuinber 
of woipen in grade 12 positions srheduled to attend government m.ana;'.e- 
ment trajning courses in 1976, as compared to the number that attend»»d 
in 1975- 

Tljiere were two assumptions associated with hypothef.Is 2: (1) Women 
would know if they weie scheduled for managemcjnt tiaining in 1976 
and would accej)t training assignments as an obj^'ctiv^e toward equal 
opportunity; and (2) no ch'uige; in civil service rules would oceur 
th^?t would iuterfene with valid compariscMi of '1975-1978 schedulers 



^ EEO Task Fo rce Report, p- 7. 
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for management trailing,. 

Data for'^hypothesls^ 2 - , ^ 

No data were .gathered to test this hypothesis since it ceased to 
'be a valid measurement of progress toward the desired goal." (However, 
as stated in Chapter IV^^^'there wks virtual assurance that management 
training opportunities would be expanded to inclu^ grade 12 employees.) 

Examination of tHe assumptions in hyp^othesis 2 . . * 

* As described in Chapter IV, the first assumption related to this^ 
hypothesis was not met. In the reorganized agencies, management train- 
ing coursfes were no longer^ criteria for middle management positions and 
were actively depreciated by the new top management. Therefore, manage- 
ment training ,was no longer a viable objective of the stud^. 

Hypothesis 3 

the change period, there would be a decrease of 10 percent 
or more in the number of women in gra4^ 12 positions who would feel * 
"presently discriminated againsf ." 

- -^The assumption was 'that contemporary' effects would not be excessive 
to the point' of confounding result^. 

Data for hypothesis 3 ' 9 ' 

^ No data were gathered to test this hypothesis since it ceased to 
have potential for positivje feedback into the sys,tem. 



Examination of tne assumptio n in hy pothesis 3 

— ■ \ 1^ ' ' ^ • ~ 

As desc|^bed in Chapter IV, the assumption related to this hy- 
pothe;sis was not met. Grade 12 'respondents were apathetic toward sex 



discrimination. Top management showed no Concern, for affirmative 
act^ion. In fact ; oil' the basis of stated plans for promotions and ^he 
promotl^ons already .granted, there wis evidence of an increase ii^i preju 
diclal barriers against employment opportunities for women. • ^ 

Hypothesis A ,* - 

There woiild be a policy change in the study agencfi^, so that 
eligible .persons would be notified before a position was filled. 
- The assumption was that records could he obtained* to establish a 

basis for recognition of the policy change. ^ 

' J ' ^ ' 
Data for hypothesis 4 , •'^ ' . 

As described in Chapter IV, one associate director poste4 nofice 
of a professional vacancy. This cannot be fnterpreted as a policy 
change but it may have been a harbinger of change. There is also t^e 
possibility ithat it reflected an awareness of 'the need to open up 
communication in the agency. In any caseyTlf' was not happenstance. 
. The author contacted the associate director and the ^personnel special- 
ist responsible for the posting. It was determined ^t^^^hejo^^ng 
was done under the direction of the associate director. 

Examination of the assumption in hypothesis 4 , : 

In some agencies notices are sent to eligible personsT informing 
them of their candidate status for a particular position. These were^ 
th^ type of "recoSfds" referred to in the assumption. However, in some 
agencies inotices of vacancies are posted oif public bulletin boards. 
Non-prof^sgional vacancies are broadcast in this manner in the study • 
agencies, — . ' ^ 
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Hypothesis 4 and the related assumption werer considered inconclu- 
sive. However, the posting activity is discussed again in the naxt 
section, along with other results of the actioo research. - 

Other Results of the Action Research 

*As indicated in the literature, results of action research evolve 

% 

over time. " For example, Pareto stated that "results do not follow 

' ) ^ 

immediately on their ^^us^^^^^d Mann and Nef f stressed the^ neeU to set 

realistic expectations.^ Thus, one could not expect the targets to 

*• . * , 

reach, their desired levels in the fifteen weeks of the change period. , 

* * • 
However, discrete events and trends toward the target levels could be- 

come discernible. This section addresses such events-conditions which 
surfaced during the^ change period and appeared to have a casual^ 
relationship to the action research*. 

Probably the most importan^t condition was a change in the organi- 
zation climate.. Employees showecj awareness of the problem. A chain of 
looselty* conn^icted events, mentioned in previous chapters, serve to 
support this observation. For example: ^ 

• A division chief noted that few women were represented at the man- 
agement level and he encouraged supervisors to attend \nanagement 
training cQurses, whereas in: the past he had ridiculed such coui^ses. 

« r' 

• Another division chief contacted the EEO Officer to leam more about 
the Grade 12 Survey. 

• A survey respondent was promised a promotion and another one was 
transferred to a more congei>ial branch, after requesting transfer 
to the author's branch. 



^References are from Chapter II, 
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An associate director posted notice- of a grade 15 vacancy on the 
.public bulletin board. 

Several supervisors protested that ttiey were quoted out of context ^ 
In the Grade 12 Report; they were concerned enough 'to protest. 
The author was invited to' present a review of. the Grade 12 Survey 
for the Toas,tmistres8 Club* 

Other events occurred „which were not previously .reported. MosF 

f these bear a tangential relationship to the change process. For 

<. ■ . - 

xample: 

Personnel sponsored a management course for supervisors in grade^ 

9 - 14. The content and format of the announcement, and the minimum' 

grade level of eligibility conveyed a democratic attitude which was 

y 

unusual for Personnel. A copy of the announcement appears in 
appendix X. 

m The author filed a grievance complaint against her supervisor for 
fhe retaliatory merit promotion rating on personality."^ ^This was 
the first time in her government career that the author had filed a 
complaint for any reason. It appears that t<he change process ipay 
affect the actors in a personal way. 

There were indications that an awareness of sex discrimination 
had permeated, throughout the study agencies. For example, in con- 
ferences involving various levels of employees, frequent references ^ 

were made to "feminists" and other terms related to the feminist 

✓ 

— ' ^ V ' 

■^The grievance ^as settled at the informal stage; the personality 
item, and three related items', were re-evaluated as satisfactory or 
above . 
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movement;^ there wa^ general use of dual-gender pronouns in both written 
and oral communications ;' secretaries were less often refer red "If^^s 

some supervisor's "girl"; and, in general, there was evidence of greater 

. < / 

respect for women- as professional employees. 

Much of the general awareness of women employees reflected the 
growing recogt^ition of the status of women in the nation. However, it 
is reasonable to assume that the change process contributed to this 
awareness in the study agencies. ' Fpr example, instructions were issued 
by the Execi^tive Department ^at titles, such ds^Mr., Mrs., Miss or Ms. 
were to be omitted from communications to the Departmelit. However, 
the Director (of the larger study agency) extended the order to all 
written cpiiDiunication originatl;ng in the agency. 

In addition to ^generalization of . awareness , ownership of* the 

^ " ' K. ■ y 

* r ■ 

change concept h^d become entrenched among several elites. For ex- 
ample, the executive board of the women's organization became aggres- 
jsively involved in seeing that their memorandum. to the Director moved 
through the EEO board. A committee of the women's organization re- 
searched the material held in employees' individual personnel files 
and sent a men^prandum to Personnel demanding to have files updated, to 
delete reprimands and other deleterious information that have an auto- 
matic deletion date. 

To some extent the mold had been broken; as individual empj^oyees . 



^ This was an on-going process. Immediately after the release 
the Grade . 12 Jleport there were exaggerated references to "feminists." 
For example, one division chief would salute when the author entered a 
conference room. Within the change period, this attitude evolved 
into a more egalitarian acceptance. 

^Pe;:sonnel remains a "late-adopter" division. 
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and aa members of an organ^ation, tbe women were not accepting the old 
dominant-submissive posture with Personnel Division. F^rthe^more, the 
.group not referring to the -author for new ideas for change. They 
were moving ahead on their own 4nd inviting the author to join them. 
Thus, responsib^ity for -the change process had transfeirred from the 

change agent to the established leaders within the agency. There re- 

/ 

mained only a maintenance function for the change agent and a feedback 



process that coul^ be implemented by employees.^ However since tr^ 

^ ^ V // 

change agent came from within the organization some of Vhe- impetus for 

' " . ^ / ^ 

change was retained. Rather than a role difference, a diffe^^ce .in 

--einphasis occurred. This points to the lodestone of havit(jg^a change 
agent from within; vigilance and awareness for inctem^tal gains have* 
the potential for continual feedback into the system. 

As stated in Chapfer I, it was not .the purpose of this study to 
provide a fully^ structured and operational process for reducing preju- 
dicial harriers. The intent was to create specific instances of change 
as an impetus for more profound chajige. From the findings described 

in this chapter, it is reasonable to assume that the effort succeeded. 

\ 

♦ ' Summary >^ 

This chapter examined the results of the pqjLicy research and^Tihe 
evaluation research, in terms of the hypotheses postulated in Chapter I 
and oth6r, more subjective, results. A strong case was made for suc- 
cessful increases in promotions for women employees to grade 13, as 
stated in hypothesis 1. |Iypoctheses 2 and 3 were rejected as no longer 
valid measures of progress. (Management training could no longer be 
considered a- viable objective toward the desired goaj and feelings of 
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reduced sex discrimination had no potential for positive feedback into 
the system under the prevailing attitude of the new top management.) 
Hypothesis 4 wal inconclusive but there was some tangible evidence that 
at least some members of top managemen,t were Responding t(3b the need to 
open up communication in the agencies. 

Considering all tha evidence discussed in this chaptet the con- 
elusion was that the change process was successful, to the extent 
intended. This point is developed further in the final chapter, where 
application and theory ©f the change process are* compai;ed, along with 
general conclusioijis and recommendations. 
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' VI. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

In the first chapter reference was made t^o the literature search 
as an important research technique in the study. This extended to the 
development of strategies on change theory and observation of the re- 
sulting change process in relation to the literatur^. One piirpose of • 
the cLose observation was to increase the generality of the study by 
identifying incidents and trends 'that could be predicted trom the ^ 
literature • These are described .in the first section of the chapter. 
In the final section are proposals for stabilizing and maintaining the ' 
change process and generalizing the study to other Federal agencies. ^ 

Conclusions 

7 



Several important concepts of change theory were demonstrated in 
the study. The major ones are discussed in this section and are cross- 
referenced to related literature in Chapter II • 

Commitment from Top Management 
According to the literature (Griffiths, page 54), change in an 
organization is more likely to be accepted if it has the support of top 
management.' In the author^s view, commitment by the Chief Adminis- 

• A 

trator \^as largely responsible for positive reaction to^ the Grade 12 
Report. Under this administratdr , supervisors were concerned about the 
perception of discrimination expressed in the report.^ After the re- 
organization, the Agency Director showed a negative attitude toward 
affirmative action for women, which was immediately expressed in the 

107 
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hiring and promotion practices of asspciate directors and division 
chifefs. It is difficult to imagine a successful change project witTiout 
commitment from top management. (However, such commitment is not ^ 
enough; more is needed.) ^ . r 

Spreading the Ownership 'Concept 
People support changes in which they are involved; they resist 
changes imposed on^them by other's (WatSon, page 53). Thus, participay 
tion and involvement of the target group should be encouraged through- 
out the change process. The aCithor considered this an important factor 
in legitimatizing the f ightjjjagainst discrimination in the study agen- 
cies. For example, every division became involved through the partici- 
pation of its Grade 12 respondents. No division chief or associate 
director cQuld feel aloof from the change process. This motivated 
discussion/of the Grade 12 Report among top managers and all levels of 
professional employees. As a result, it opened, up a network of coramuni 



cation which per^tted further feedback into the system. Broad partici 
pation that fosters involvement has major impact on the change process. 

The Whole and Part Relationship 
According to Watson (page 42), changes in any part of a social 
system have consequences for other parts. Pressures from the social 
system may nullify the progress made by a subunit; or one subunlt may 
undermine the progress of another subunit. It is important to be 
aware of this. Early in tf^he study ^ a policy decision on the use of 
the generic pronoun^ "he" was nearly reduced to triviality by a gr6up 
who feared the change process as an intrusion on their opportuni^:e^es . 
Every effort should be. made to involve such groups in the change 
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process, but until this is achieved the change agent should beialert to 

acts of resistancti from disparate parts of the system. 

-* 

Circumventing bbscacles When Possible )| 
Lewin (page A5)^ cautioned that incteased pressure tov;ard the, goal 
may not bring about the^ desired change. This v;as noted when initiating 
the Grade 12 Suryey. It was deelded to ^circumvent Personnel, rather 
than discuss the^plans with them and face possible delays , during which 
counter-forces v;ould be strengthened. Such decisions should be vnade 

^ . ; . 

• 1 

throygh analysi s of the force field , not by intuition , this is the 
kind of problem that one might ex]j)ect to encounter in other Federal* 
agencies.. Personnel divisions tend to have a conservative philosophy 
and to resist anything that threatens the equilibrium of the organiza- 

o 

tion. The type of cDunter-f orces described in the study are highly " 
predict ive'^of the tactics one might encounter from Personnel in any 
Federal agency undergoing change. 

Break the Mold 

Lewin advised that it is necessary to break down the old struc- 
t^ure, including tradition and custom, before innovation can take place' 
(page Al) . This was clearly illustrated in the relationship of 
Personnel with l^he v;omen's group. The dominant-submissive posture 
had to be broken or the change process would have been halted by 
bureaucratic delays. This relates also to Stone's notion (page 39) 
of the cumulative effect of discrete innovations. Once the women 
challenged Personnel and sent their memorandum to the Director, they 
challenged the EEO Board and sought assistance from outside groups. 
This was an essential step if they were to carry on the change process. 
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In planning change in other Federal agencies, a careful investigation 

\ 

should be made of the gatekeeping^ functions of Personnel and the rela- 
te. . * ' ■ i 
tioQShip of Personnel with employee groups. * 

■ • i . ' * ■ . ' 

/ 

Set Realistic Expectations 
Several authors stressed the need to set reaJListic ejq)ectations 
(Pare to,' Mann and Neff, page 52), and t:o understand that effect does 

not follow insnediately on its cause. If this isn't recognized, the 

- . / . 

project may be abandoned prematurely. For example, some of the respond 

^enl^ expected wide-spread reaction from the Grade 12 Report. The}^ were 

disappointed by the initial response and had to be reassured. . Provid- 

ing reassurance is an important part of the change agent's job. This 

person must also be constantly aware of minor changes that can be fed 

back into the system. The change process is one of small incremental 

gains; there are few dramatic incidents. 

Utilize Leaders 

Miles (page 53) suggested that participation of' the mairy does not 
pi^eclude strong leadership and Guest (page 54) found that change estab- 
lished by forceful leadership continued to remain in effect^ after the 
leader had gone. The author found that informal leaders assumed a 

r 

catalyst role in the project. Later the leaders, of the women's organi- 
zation took control of ^ the change process. This transfer was a sig- 
nificant event. It provided a basis for continuing change and feedback 
through the established communication network. 

Of the seven concepts discussed above, the author placed greatest 
emphasis on the first and the last. Major change should not be' 
attempted without the support of top management. It would be better 
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to attempt small cR?higes and use success to stimulate management's 

support. The use of established leaders increases the- potential for 

success"" of the chang.e process and for continu^^tion of the process after 

the change agent's role is played out. Thus, the change process has 

little chance of being implemented without the support of top management 

and has little chalice o£ being cbivtinued without the participation of 

leaders in the organization. 

This 'discussion has served to point out the niajor areas where the 

change process in the study paralleled the .literature. Many other con- 

cepts of change theory were also demonstrated. However, the author 

felt thafe the incidents related to these seven are likely to be repeatecj 

ll 

in. any Federal agency that introduces a change process to alleviate ^ 
discrimination. ' 

This section has dealt with general conclusions of the study ia , 
terms of change theory. In the next section recommendations are made 
for furthering the effects of the action research in the study agencies 
aud for generalizing results to other agencies. 

'Recommendations / 



indi^a 

-^rep 



The study was an initial step toward the alleviation of preju- 
dicial barriers to career advancement of women. The findings i]^4^^^^ 
that the study was successful, as Intended^ However, the nekt^ 
must be taken. Results must be fed back into the system to stabilize 
the gains and introduce new Changes. Even as the study end^, this 
process had begun. Fo^ example, the Director decided to hold an open 
house at the agency for all employees and their families. Hot dogs 
and other refreshments were to be served. Thj^ author seized the 
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Opportunity to reassoxt the study targets (see note to the Division 
Chief In appendix XI) . 

There are other recotnmendatlons related to the continuation of 
the action research. For example, continue efforts must be made to 
gain top management support for a^JLeyiating sex discrimination in- 
hiring and promoting women. As the climate improves in this aifea, an 
attitudinal survey of women in grades 13 and 14 should be undertaken. 

The benchmark data from the Grade 12 Survey should be utilized 
for conducting sample surveys on the various attitudes expressed in the 
earlier survey. These would provide a monitoring service for maintain- 
ing the targets at the new levels and for feedback into the system. 

The women's organization needs to grow internally and to gain 
affiliation with women's organizations in other agencies, in order to 
increase its power base. It should become the main vehicle for con- 
tinning the change process. ^ 

The author will search out opportunities to- present^he study,. 

0 

and incidents in the act idh research, to encourage change in other 
Federal agencies. Although the focus of the study was alleviation of 

c 

sex discrimination in employment, the emphasis in the future will be 
on change to improve the quality of life for. all employees^ through 
fair employment practices for all. 
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GIIADI! 12 GllKVr.Y QUKr,*] lOr.'NAl iU- 

Name of Divi*;ion 




Screening Que»stion: \>hat i.^ ,your -pr^^^cnL p,iacli'? 



If Gradq, 12:- llov; l<Mi5;4invc 
you been in^j;radc?, 



years Ai^onLliiJ 



COlfTINUE IF llKSrON'DI^NT IS GHADr: 12 AliP HAS DEKN IN GKADE YhAR OK I.ON'Cr.U. . 

OTIlirRV:iSL SKIP TO ITCI . . 



1. .V/herc were you i-jorkiit^; vhon you wer't* pronolcd 
. to Grade 12? 



2 n A '<1 ^ f f (:rL lU /iivi.iioD 



Name of division ; 



So far as you know, Ijavc^-Nanv gr.ide 13 po^, iiion^ 
in your field been. fifenHin llie ]a^;jr^^»ar and 
"^a half, Lliat is since Ja^ary V)l'\l/ 

2a. Do ycni think , you were qual i f u?rKf or that 
(or thos^e) |)Osi t i on (s) ? 



G HCCK H TM A 

IF NO TO 2 CvH 2a AND RESPONDENT l!AS BEEN IN 
GRADE FOR LONGER -THAN 2 1/7 YEARS: 



1 □ Yl'S - Ask 2a 

2 D :,o \ Sldp to (li. 
3D Don't kno'..' j I ten; A 

ID ^^i-'^ - Skip to 3 

2 D - Go t,c) V'h' i'k I tLin A 



2b. Wien was the last time you vere aware "of 
• an opening at grade 13 for v..uch you felt 
qualified? 



, XDate) 
ID Never - Skip to 9 



3. Ca^ you remember the title or a cfescription 
t of the nost recent grade 13 opening you felt 
^ qualified to fill? 



1 D Yes - Ask 3a \ 

2 G - S^ip tcT^ 



3a. \>Jhat kind of opening was it. 



Did you lK'::r about tlu- opening b< ■ fore or 
after it was filled? 



1 D Before 

2 D After 

3 D I^^^" ' t remerr.be r 



3 . Were you cons i do red for tlu* pof. i t i on? 



1 D Yc:^ - Ask 5a 

2 D No - Skip to 3b 

3D Don't know - Skip to G 



5a. How did you learn that you were con;;idercd? (Answer, tlien s!:ip to 6) 
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5b. Vrtvy do you think you were not selected? 
. Verbatim * reason: £ 



Was the^>opening in your present division or 
in another one? P 



1 O^On basis of qunl'ifica- 

tions or pcrforriunca 

2 CD On bcisis of age 

3 D On ba?3iG of sex . - 

A □ On basis of color or racti 

5 Q On some other basis 

6 □ Don' t know 



1 □ This division 

2 D Another division 



Do. vou knov; v;ho was selected for the position? 

\ . ^ 

7a. Wiat is the person's approximate age? 
7b". And how does that compare with **your age? 



7c- Is %he person a man or woman? 



7d» \fnat is the person's color or race? 



I2> 



7e. So far as you know, v.'hat were the 

^p.erson's principal qualifications for 
the position? 

i - . 

Verbatim response: 



1 □ Yes - Ask 7a-g 

2 □ No Skip 'to 8 



years 



years 



or 



Person selected is: 
1.D Much older 

2 [D Somewhat older 

3 □ About the s^ti^c 

A O Somewhat youncc^r 
5 D Much younger 

1 □ Man . 

2 CD Woman 

1 □ \^ite' 

2 □ Black 

3 □ Other 

*1 CD Incumbent promoted 

2 tD Education 

3 □ Experience 

A CD Member of in-grou^ 

5 □ OtheL 



7f . Do you think the job description was 
rewritten or tailored to the pierson's 
qualifications? 

7g- Do yo^ tliink that'you. or the incumbent 
was better qualified for' the grade 13 
position? 



Yes' 

2 □ No 

3 □ Don ' t know 

1 D Respondent 

2 CD Incunu)cnt 

3 □ Don't know 
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Some poople v:ho are passed over for pro- 
raotionn no lonj'oi- nock them. V/ould you '^-ny 
•you are now actively looking for a grade 13, 
just hopinjg^ for one, or have decided you 
prefer your present assignment and grade to 
any promotion you might get? 

8a. UTjuL kinds of things are you doing? 



r 



1 □ Actively lockirj;; -'A.^k 8a 
2D Just hoping - Skip to fb 
3 D Prefer prcfU ut a.s.s i^auirrrTt 
and grade - Skiprto 8c 



1 □ Taking courses) 

2 D Going to Personnel 

3 D Applying foij^iKncjwn oper.lngs 
A □ Other kind^ ft things. 

Describe plepise. 



8b. What (othfer) t:inds*of things are you 
/ considering or planning to do? 



8c. 



Bd. 



r 



Is /there any particular reason why you 
are not seeking job promotion? 

\slhat is the reason?"^ 

Verbatim: n 



1 □ TaW^i coursed 

2 □ Go to PersOimeX 

3 CD Apply fox known. • 

openings 
A O Other - pescribe 
please. y 



Skip , 
to '9 



1 □ Yes - Ask 8d 

2 □ No - Skip to 9 

1 D Satisfied with present 

assignra^r 

2 0 Don't like rat race 

3 CD Not cjualificd 

A □ Other - specify 



9. Has the Bureau done anything to help 
* prepare you fur pronotions? 



1 □ Yes 

2 □ No 



10. H^ve you taken any management courses given 
by the Byreau? 

• . J 

11. Do you think that taking management courses 
helps people get promotions? 



1 □ Yes 
2D No 



1 □ Yes 
2D No 



12. Is there anything (more) you think the Bureau 1 D Yes 
might do to help people likc^^you get 2 0X0 

promotions? «^3 D Don 



- Ask 12a 
't know } 



Skip to 1: 
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L2a. oWiat • thinga might the Bureau do? 

' VerbAtim: 

" ^ 



13. Think afcout your whole career at (agency). 1 D Yes - Ask 13a 

Have you ever felt that you were cliscri,Tninated . 2 □ Ko - EKD'^INTZRVIEW 
against* because yo'u are a woman? 

13a. Could you briefly (inscribe the situatiyn 

o'r incident? ' ' 4 ^ 

Verbatim: v ^ 



END INTERVIEW 
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PROPOSIilD INTRODUCTION FOR GRADE 12 SURVEY (EEO) 
• Introduce self and ack for respondent .by name. 

The official (agency) equal employment opportunities plan calls^ for 
moving more qualified women lAto management level positions, , With* 
this in mind, the EEO director for (agency) has worked with us in 
planning a survey of all OS 12 x^omen to find out whether they have 
beet/ given opportunities for advancement. 

The^results of this survey will be provided lio the' EEO director and 
to Personnel Division in, order to assess th€ current situation and 
implement the provisions of the EEO plan. 

e Everything, you say is confidential. Your name does not appear 
on the questionnaire and there is no code assigned to you. 

^© Nothing you say can be tied back to you. If there is any ques- 
tion you don't want to answeV, just tell me. And if you have 
any questions as we go along please stop me; I'll be glad to 
answer them. 
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APPENDIX III Survey Tabulation 



GIIADE 12 SU];:V1:Y 



' ' Qucf^tlon 
Hov; long have you been in grade? 



4 

1. Wiere were you working v;hen you 
were promoted toyCrade 12? 

f 

2. So far as you know, have any 
grade 13 positions in your field 
been filled in the last year and 

a half, that is since January 1974? 

.2a. Do you think you were qualified 
for that (or those) positlon(s)? 



2b. VJhen was the last time you x^/ere 
aware o^ an opening tit gracie JLJ 
for which you felt qualified^ 

3". > Can remenber the title or^a 

description of'the^most recent 
grade 13 onpT^.lng you felt 
qualified to fill? 

4. Did you hear about the opening 
before or after it was filled? 

; ^ 



5. Were you considered for the 
position? 



5a. How did you learn that you wore 
consridered? 



1^/ No imputations were made; NA's 
reflect incomplete items and 
.refusal cant: 
• , 119 



TAnUI.ATION IJ 



Resp c)n?;e No, Percent 



Iiess than 1 yr. 


38 


31 


1 'VT to *^ VT«; . 11 mo 


54*^ 


43 


4 yrs, and more 


32 


- 26 


Total 


124 


100 


This division 


74 • 


86 






14 


Total 


86 


100 


I eo 


Ll 

H / 




No 


26 


.30 


Don't know • 


13 


i5 


Total 


86 


100 


Yes 


33. 


m 


No 


10 


21 


Don ' t know 


• 4 


9 


Total 


' 47 


' 100 


Never 


28 




Yes 


39 


76 


No ^ " - 


12 


24 


Total 


51 


100 


Before 


21 


41 


Atter 


28 


55 


Don't Remember 


2 


4 


Total 


51 


100 


Yes 


11 


22 


No 


22 


43 


Don't knox>7 \ 


18 


35 


Tot^l 


51 


100 


Letter 1. ' 


7 


6.4 


Interview with 


4 


36 


supervisor and/or 


o 




Personnel 






Total* 


11 


100 
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Quest J on 

5b. VThy do you think you wuro not 
selected? . , • * 



6, ^he opening in your present 

division or in another one? 



7- Do you know who was selected 
for the position? 



7a. What is the person's approxi- 
mate age? 



7b. And how does that compare 



with your age? 



7c. Is the person a man or a 
woman? 



7d. \Vhat is the person's co^j: 
ot race? fc>l^^ 



Response 

Qua^i.fx cations/ 

Performance 
Sex 

Color /Race 
Person already 

selected 
Adrainis trative rear^ons 
Other 

Don ' t know 
. ,Total 

'fliis division 
Another division 
Not ascertainable 
Total 

) 

Yes 
No 

Not ascertainable 
Total 

Under 30 

30-39 

A0-A9 

50 and over 
Not ascertainable 
-Total 

Much older 
Somewhat older 
About <fche same 
Somewhat younger 
Much younger 
Total 

Man 
Woman 
Total 



IsTiite 
Black 
Other 
Total 



A 



f 

No. 


'Petcent 


1 


4 ■ 


1, 


4 


3 


14 " 


9 


41 


3 


14 


2 


9 


4 


18 


22 


100 


33 


65 


9 


17 


9, 


17 


51 


99 


33 


65 


r 4 


8 


14 


27 


51 


100 


8 


24 


16 


49 




1 6 


2 


6 


5 


15 


33 


100 


1 


3 


6 


18 


14 


43 


6 


18 


6 


18 


33 


100 


22 


67 


11 


33 


,33 


lO'O 


29 


88 


2 


6 


2 


6 


33 


100 
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Ouos t:i on 


Rospons o 


M 1.. 

No > 


1 torrent 


/c • 


So icir ns you imigv, vHint wore* 


In cuaibont 


11 








rjQucd L ion 


J 


/ 




cations for the position? \J 


Exj>orience * 


1 o 


2/ 






In~group 


c 


11 






Don ' t kn ow ' 


5 


11 




• 


Result of complaint 


3 


7 






**Given more 


J 


/ 






jre s p ons ib il i ty " 










Lac erai 


O 


L 






Tenure 


1 


2 






Total \ 


45 


100 


7f 


JJO you U fi^Uiv LllC JOD GCbcrjpcion 


ICS 


n 


Zo 




was LLikvriLLcn or LOixoreu lo une 




1/ 






person's qualifications? 


Don't know 


12 


36 






Total 


33 


100 

/I 


la 

'8- 


jjc\ you cninK tudL you or cne 


Respondent 


C 

3 


1j 




incurnbc^nt was better quafified 


Inciiinbent 


1 *5 

li 






for the grade 13 position? 


Don t know 


15 








Total 


JJ 


1 c\r\ 
lUU 


8. 


Would you say you are actively 


Actively 


22 


43 




loo]:1nvj .f.-^r a oyry<\i 13, j U^- 1 


Hop j ng 


17 


33 




hoping for one, or have you 


Prefer present 


7 


. 14 




decided you- prefer youf present 


Not ascertainable 


■ 5 


10 




assignment ^nd grade to any 


Total 


51 


100 



promotion you might get? 



li/hat kinds of thincs are you 


Taking courses 


10 


28 


doing? ll 


Going to Personnel 


4 " 


12 




Apply for openings 


5 


15 




Upgrade current job 


6 


18 




Asking persons at 


3 


9 




Bureau 








Trj'ing to do a good 


2 


6 




^ob where I am 








Talked to ' supervisor 


2 






Other 


2 


6 




Total 


34 


100 



ll More-^han one reason given in some cases 
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•a 




r 












Response ^ 




Pcr>-Rnt 


■ 8b. 


V.liat (other) kiadH of thini^n 


Take courses 


• 

13 


27 




are you confjiderinti or planning 


Go to Personnel 


A 


8 




to do? 1/ ' * 


Apply for openings 


12 


25 






Nothing 


6 


12 






May leave Bureau 


A 


8 






x* 2 n IS n r 11 • U • 










Tried EEO 


2 


4 






Other 


6 


12 




t 


'Total 


49 


1009 


Sc. 


Ts there any particular reason 


Yes 


11 


92 




why you are not^eekin^ a job' 


No 


1 


' 8 




proinotion? 


Total 


12 


100 


8d. 


VTliat is the reason? 1^/ ^ 


Satisfied vi th present 


5 


23 






assi gninent 










Don't like rat race 


2 








Not qualified 


3 


14 






Doesn't want- responsi- 


6 


26 






bility 










VJill soon retire 


3 


4 






Other 


3 


4 






Total 


22 


100 




. Has tne uuroau 


I es 








done anything to help prepare 


No 


64 


52 




you for promotionii ? 


Not ascertainable 


8 


6 






Total 


124 


100 




Hjnie you taken any management 


1 es 


A 9 


J** 




jW^i"ses given by the Bureau? 


. No 


77 


62 






Not ascertainable 


5 


• 4 






Total 


12^ 


100 


11. 


Do you think that taking 


Yes 


- 41 


33 




management courses helps people 


No 


61 


49 




get promotions? 


Don't know 


6 


5 






Not ascertainable 


16 


13 






Total 


124 


100 



12. Is thcrR anything (more) you 
think tho lUiri'au irJght do to 
help people like you get 
promotions ? 



Yes 
No 

Don't know 
Not ascertainable 
Total 



66 
25 
25 
8 

124 



53 
20 
20 
7 

100 
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Quests on 

12a. Miat thlugH laiglit the Bureau 
do? 1/ • . . 



\ 



13. Have you ever felt that you 
vjere discriminated against 
because you *are a woman? 



Response) No> 

(1) Tr.dninfA 36 

s Encourage training/ 33 
provide experience 

o Special efforts for 3 

v;oihen in upper age 
^ groups 

(2) CoLimun i cation 33 

^ Publici?.e*'job open- 17 
ings better ^ 

o Job counselling by 12 
supervisors / other 
Bureau staff 

e Other ^ 4 

(3) D iscrimination 40 

o Eliminate/ 15 
enlighteu super- 
visors who 
discS^iminate 

e Fairer consid-era-' ' 10 
tion of individual 
qualifications 

9 Fairer prdinotion 7 
practices 

• Review job descrip- 8 
tions/better job 
classification 

Yes 52 

No 65 

Not ascertainable 7 

Total 12A 



_Percent 
33 ^ 
30 



30 
16 

11 

21 
U 




A2 
52 

100 
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APPENDIX IV Policy. Statement on the Use of Generic Pronoun 



1-IEMORANDUM FOR All Divisions and Offices 
FROM: (Chief Administrator) 

SUBJECT: Non-Discriminatory Language in Employment Related 
Correspondence * - ^ 



In the interest of further demonstrating our commitment to equal 
employment opportunity, v/e should stop using language which may imply 
sexual bias. Correspondence and documents intended for a general 
audience should be free of v/ords or phrases which might imply or sug- 
gest any form of discrimination to its readers. VJhen writing or 
revising correspondence you should avoid possible sexual stereotypes. 

The generic terms "he** "him" and "his" may confuse readers, suggest 
stereotypes, and infer subtle forms of sexual discriminatlnbift. Avoid 
using such te.rms by substituting appropriate words and rearranging 
the sentence. If these terms must be used, then include both t;he 
masculine and feminine genders. - ^ 

Follov/ing are some guidelines that may be used to help resolve the 
problara of possible discriminatory v/riting. These are not all inclusive 
but they indicate the general direction in v/hich vie v/ant to go. 

1. Refer to the person's organizational- position oir title rather 
than CO the sex of the person holding the Job. 

NO Assign tv70 girls to do the editing. • 
YES Assign two assistants ta do the editing. 

NO The man on the floor v/ill correct that error* 

YES The technician "on the floor will correct that error.^ 

r 

2. Use the plural form so subsequent pronouns will be in the 
inclusive third person. 

^ NO When an instructor encounters this situation, he should... 
YES When instructors encounter this situation, they should... 

3. VJhen the sentence makes sense v/ithouf using the pronouxi, delete 
it from the sentence. 

<j 

NO Progress must come from the employee himself. 
YES Progress must come from the enfployee. 

4. "One", or "person" can often replace the gender-related pronoun. 

No To be considered for a supervisory position, he must... 

YES To be considered for a supervisory position, one must... 

YES To be considered for a supervisory position, a person 
must ... 

^ 132 
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APPENDIX V Excerpt from Letter to Chief, Personnel Division, 
Dated 5/5/75 



0 

Subject: Follow-on Effort to 1974 EEO Plan 



' The (EEO Officer) told me that you are interested in our follow-on 
effort for the 1974 EEO Plan. We're delighted with your interest. I'll 
try to summarize our effort lieve but I'd be most happy to discuss it 
mor^ fully v/ith you. Hopefully our findings will be of some value for 
(agency) training . 

BACKGROUND, 

On March 12, (EEO Officer) presented a review of the 1974 and 1975 EEO 
Plans for (agency). As I recall, (Chief Administrator) attended ^so. 
Some questions v/ere raised about the goals for Grades 13, 14, and 15. 
A number of persons v/ere interested in a folloi/-on effort to see hov/ 
women perceive their chances of promotion into Grades 13 and above. 

Pursuant to this we obtained the names of women irt Grade 12 positions 
in (agency) v/ith the idea of obtaining information on attitudes, particu 
larly abput opportunities, preparar±mi, and training for managerial 
pbsitions in government. ' 

IMPLEMENTATION 

The attached questionnaire and tally sheet were prepared for interview- 
ing ^r\c\ ponr^rnl sr.n.ssd on with iv»->rr(r>n in Oroide 17 pn.qttlonfl in (''^5»T.ry) . 
(\^e hope to conduct similar discussions with v/omen in Grades i3 and 14 
later.) Persons in Field Division and the clerical division were omitte 
because of differences in their situations and because of logistics 
problems . 

This was a combined effort of persons in (women's organization) and FEW 
(Federally Employed Women), who work in thirteen different divigions of 
(agency). In addition, we've had good advice from various men and 
women in (agency) . 

RESULTS 

I understand that mo^t of the contacts have been made. If the data is 
available we plan to tally results this weekend. (Women's organization) 
would like a presentation at their lunch hour meeting on Wednesday, 
May 28. You are most welcome to join us or we'll be glad to discuss 
the findings vjith you. y 

I plan to write a report on the results. 

There is one sad piece of information I have heard expressed several 
times since I started this effort. It is that women are afraid that 
their supervisors may retaliate against them if they express discontent. 
This is wholly subjective, since it represents information volunteered 
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ht randora. However, if it is re'presentative , this has real implications 
for v7omen in mahagoment positions and in any vjork in. government . In 
terms'of Maslow's Hierarchy, if women are operating at the Security 
Level, (agency) is being deprived of creativity, integrated endeavor, 
and many ofher positive attributes. 



I hope our effort- contributes in some positive vjay to the enrichment and 
enlargement 'of work in (agency). Please call me if you v;ould like 
further information j[x35417). 



APPENDIX VI Grievance Letter 



May 22, 1975 

IdEMORAIiJ^ FOR All Employees 
From: (Chief Administrator) 

Subject: Assuring the Integrity of the Merit System 



President Ford recently stated his determination to keep the "Federal 
Career Service just that — a career service in which men and v;omen can 
be accepted in the first place on their ability and promoted on their 
metit'*. The Department, as v;ell as (agency), has taken a nuiuber of 
steps in fecent times to support this objective. These steps have been 
intendec' to correct operating practices, v;hether willful or inadvertent, 
which are inimical to sound merit system operations • 

1% is considered extremely im^jortant also that all employees have 
readily available means of. assuring themselves that merit system integ- 
'rity is being maintained at the vjorksite. As emphasized by the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission in guidance Issued to all Federal agencies: 

''Employees v;ho' have a basis for believing that personnel 
lav;s or rules are being violated, and the matter is no t 
appropriate for the grievance or appeals procedure s 
(emphasis added) , should know that there ig an official 
v/ithin'^each department or agency ton*7h6m they can provide 
the facts, without fear of reprisal, artd that appropriate 
. inquiry and action v;ill follow." 

In line with this advice, the Department has recently designated 
(appointee) as the Department's Merit System Repreaentative . Any 
employee v;ho has information that he or she believes meets the criteria 
set out above, may provide the facts to (appointee) without fear of 
reprisal.- He can be reached in (address and telephone number). 
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APPENDIX VII Report on Gra'de 12 Survey 



suiiVHi or AT:iTrii::s tovjakd KA::Ani:Mi;:a' A:;n i>ui'i:uvisiu:i 

REPORT TO: (NaiK'), Dirr^ctor 

Equal Fnployment Opportimi ty 

Prepared by: CommilLce for V.V.O Plan Follc>v;-up Activity 



This report presents the reiailts of our joint effort to invest ir,;ue 
attitudL'.s on nianaj;t i:»ent and .;upervi i on held by women in (a[',ency) , and 
how the;;e vjomen pereeive their chances of advanceinent into management 
po£>ition!J, 

Durinp; tlie pant month a fuirvey wafi conducted with v/oirn in Grade 1? 
position:; in.(a^;ency) and (a/,eiicy) . liack^rcnind infer. Mtion appaars in 
Section 0. Tabulated renponf;es and (jm st ioimai re are attached. A 
sample of verbatim responsen on d i scri::u n*ij-iun ((]iu 5;t iunna ire itera 13) 
c^nd on .su'',;',est ion:>, for improvini^; op]>or tuni 1 1 eu (queiU ionnaire iti m ll) ^ 
appear?; on pages 7 and 8. 

A. WIAT DOES THE SURVEY SHOW? 

^1. Overv;helninf,ly , respon^ent55 di?;])lay a positive attitude toward 

ti^,^ iiu^ ; , ii ^ e o'^ ^ •* ' L ^ .. . ^ . ^ . . > w J , . ^ . . . . 

function fully in their jobs, and the W3 J 1 and determination 
to move ahead. 

2. Ove^]\Glningly , responses show that discrimin ition 

- generates from _iji,f*£^T'\I^A^£r.^-^J^l**^5*JyiJ^~-^^ ' 

- results in underut il iza t ion of professional personnel. 

This is a loss of economic resources and a waste of the tax- 
payers' money. 

o EXAMPLES of competence and incompetence 

Following are tv;ov^contrasting cases reported in the survey. 
SITUATION 1: 

/. .\>nien I carae to this branch I was the only v.^oman . 
I felt that ny supervisor f ni K-d to take advantage 
of my experience. I had to ask for responsibility. 
Now thit I havo^v proved mysc^lf I havc-^plenty of 
• responsibility. 
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SITUATION 2: 

...My, supervisor- said I. should take nore initiative. 
\flien 1 asked him to axpl^iin this wore he said, 
"l^iy don't you just 'get pregnant and/^uitl^' «r 

o In each case the supervisor initialJ-y related to the woman 
subordinate ^li a biased fashion. However, 

- the first supervisor h'ad the potential for growth and 
responded in a mature, professional manner. The result 
is a productive, highly^ motivated employee. 



- the second supervisor failed to assuir^e the role of 

supervisor. His incompetence resulted in a dissatisfied, 
poorly motivated ^employee. „ . 



?. OTHER HIGHLIGHTS 

1. There are communication problciiis related to job openings,' job 
alialif ications , and whether or not a person has been considered 

''^^for a job. (See questionnaire items 3-6.) ^ 

6 About 30 percent' oftlia^espondents feel that improver.ent 
o is essential in this area - see item 12. 

o In considering the most recent job opening that a respondent- 
knew about and felt qualified to fill 

- over 50 percent heard about the job after it was filled; 

^ - about 35 pe;^cent did not know if they were considered* 

\ for the position. 

' The pity is that in at least 65 percent of the cases the 
position was in the respondent's own division. 

2. There are discrimination, problems . (See questionnaire items 
7f, 7g and item 13.) 

c Of those who knew the person who filled the "most recent 
.job" (referred to in the item above) 

28 percent felt that the job description had been rewritten 
or' tailored to the person's qualifications; ^ 

- 15 percent consider thensclves better qualified to fill 
the position; another 47 ])ercent did not knov; v;hicVi person 
was better Cjualifled. (Tb.is reinforces the need for 
better communication about job promotions.) 

f « 
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o'' A2 p^jrccnL of the personr; inLerviewed clalia' that they 
have been subject to Bex discriminal:ion in (agency). 

^ ^.eijbatim cxainpJLes of discrimination appear on page 7. 
\^-^total of 78 illustrations were recorded in tlie survey. 

These have been classified as: ; \ 

r 

V ^• 

• (a) General Attitudes ' (30 examples) ' - 

.••Division Chief said that he ''couldn't even get a 
promotion for' a man with a wife and child.** 

(b) Adniinistratlve Manifestations (22 examples) 

...promotion denied because I v/as not ^"seasoned ^^ough** 
and then a promotion to another branch was V^ocked. 

(c) Supervisory^ Attitudes (13 exaj^nples) 

...assistant division chief says^^tfiat no woman is 
qualified to hold his^ jo^ 

(d) Supervisory. Practiceg^ l3 examples) 

• . »Tny supery-t^'^or frequently consults sonenne else for 
explaoaruiou of proceduLcs and definitioriS rclatir.^ 
to ^ project. Tlie people^he consults usually ask 
m^% This behavior may»be interpreted as^ incompetent 
^s well as discriminatory. 

Tliereyare suggestions. ,(Sce questionnaire item 12.) Some 
expressed bitterness but most respondents reacted inoa positive 
mner. Tliey are asking for responsibility and the opportunity 
\o achieve. (Isn't this a BIGHT 1) 

Illustrations of verbatim responses appear on page 8. There 
were a total of 109 suggestions which have been classified as: 

(a) Desire for moanin^ful V.anaf^ement courses and counsellin g; 
(36 suggestions) 

...why can't management courses be taken at a lower level 
than GS-13? 

<? 

...force divisions to be consistent in encouraging train- 
ing of its employees. 
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* (b) K3 iminatc/onl i vJu*en .sur^ervf sor^ v;ho •dlficrimlnnl'o 

(^4 suggestions) 

0 

• I 

...get rid of people like division chief yho says women 
are tied to their husband's j6b", (so) .he's not 
interested in hiring or promoting them. * 

...take caution regarding the placement of persons in 
supervisor}' positions who are incompetent, and are 
prejudiced against woir.e.n supervisors. 

. . .v;e should not be assigned only clerical-type j obs . 

♦..change supervisors - don't put in male chauvinists 
. . .fii^st line supervi sors sometimes discriminate; 
Bureau should examine each case indivicfually . 

(c) Better communxc ; t^t3 on on joh oprnings and worlc potential 
* . (29 suggestions) ' , 

•..conduct desk audits annually to see if (I,^m) doing 
the same work as a GS-13* 

• ..(provide) personal interviev7s and counselling by 

senior staff mcmbcrG. ' ' 

...the Bureau should take steps to see that older women, 
who have been by-passed over time, are given equal 
opportunities. ^ , . 

..•.gMpport more studies like this one. 

C. \mkT CAN (AGENCY) DO? , ft^ • , . 

1. Train or get rid of incompetent supervisors. - 

Q Stop subordinating the supervisory functions of a technician- 
supervisor. ' * 

- A competent technician is one competent technician. 

- A competent supervisor develops a staff of competent 
tcclmicians . 

o Create open-ended positions for technicians who do not want 
to assume supervisory functions. \fny limit these positions 
. to retirees? 
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2. Provide a cliiiiatG where good mana[;oment practices are knov/u ' 
and expected. 

e Discrimination is often the product of ignorance. 

- Manager.cnt courses provide theory, such as The Len's . ' * 
Modql for SociaJjj^ Au/iptatiou and llerl^berf^^s Hygiene 
Satisfiers. No j^tnager has the privile[»e o'f being ^ 
ignorant 'of effective management practices. ' , 

o From top nanagernent do\m (Depnr t nient ) and Civil Service courses 
should be given proper recognition. 

- Get rid of division chiefs who cling to aufhori tarian 
leadership and b^jlittlc management courses that deal" with 
modern practices and enlightened motivation. Tney cori- 
municate their ignorance to lov:er level supeTvisorsV 

- Hold divi'sion chiefs and the assistant chiefs responsible 
for the incompetence of their supervisors. 

>■ 

3. *^ Develop dynamic cov^^rses for junior professionals'. Grade 12 

vomen want training; they want the opportunity to learn effec- 
tive management practices. 

- Have junior professionals participate seminars in vhich 
they present and discuss the material they learn in the 
courses. • • 

- HoW^^eminars ^at which participants shov/ how they have 
implem^ted (or seen implemented) what they learned. 

4. Implement the suggestions in this survey. (A copy of all 109 
suggestions can be obtained frdm the 'EEO Director.) 

^ . 0 o \^en a person is promoted, show why that particular person 
. f was selected . 

- Put it, in v;riting. Compare each candidate's qualifica- 
tions. Sec that atUT^ibutes were fairly considered. 



- Provide guidance and training opportunities for persons 
not selected. / 

5. Review all grade 13 positions filled sinc-e January 1, 1974. 

\N^ere ever a woman has been denied a promotion for which she 
is amply qualified, give her tqp priority for the next 
opening in her field. 
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- V/hore ever a .person received a promotlon^based on a 

lailort'd jo!» 1»\-:ct1 jil ion crc>nyir:ri, or in other ways was 
hand-groomed for the job,, provide special opportunity 
for a wel 1-qu;:] ific^d woman to be proraoted within the ^ 
n^ext^six months, / * / 

This is affirmatis^e action - promoting qualified women into 
jobs that have been denied ,them and training women for jobs 
that have been denied uhem. 

D. / SURVEY fACKGROUKD'' • . ' ^ ' ' 

This pi'oject v;ao an out-grpvrlh of a . (women'^' s organization) present'.t ion 
on the 197A"-75 EMO Tlanr. at C^gpncy) , The plans , sot certain goals for 
. promo tingH>:omen in Grades 13, 1^, and 15, Several persons v;ere interested 
in a •folJ'O'v'-on effort to see hov; v/ouien perceive their chances of pro- 
motions into grades 13 and above. 

During the pnst month a^ survey \v'as conducted with vonen in Grade 12 
positions in (agency). (We plan to extend this to grades 13 and 1^ 
shortly.) Persons in Field Division and (clerical division) were o~itt:d, 
largely because of logistics problems. Attempt was made to contact the 
other 151 women on our Grade 12 list. Of these, 124 were still eli^ible. 
and available for interview. One hundred and twenty-three were inter- 
viewed; there '.;ao cr.e rcfi;sa2 . 

In general, respondents v/ere asked about opportunities, preparation, 
and training for managerial positions. There were also questions on 
perception of discrimination and suggestions ^or managemelit practices 
related to promotions. 

Verbatim responses were tabulated sep^aratcly. Discrimination responses 
(item 13) were separated into two groups;. (1) tiiose th^at rcsponu*.Mits 
have experienced in their present division and (2) those that were 
"ever-experienced . " 

E. WII/iT NEXT? . , 

Mr. (Chief Ad:-i inl strator) : \ 

/ 

Our Executive Board would like to meet with you or your representative 
to see what pro;^,rn:ns can be dove Loped along the lines that we have 
suggested, or any that you suggest. 

Mr. (Personnel Chief) : 



We would lil:*-^ a list of (agency) women in grades 13, lA , and 15, j.o that 
we can continue this survey into the tlirec top levels. These are t:v 
areas in v^hicii the EEO plan has been least effective in the, past. 

r * ' - ^ ' ' 
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13. Th'ink about your whole career at (agency). 

Have you ever felt' that you were discriminated^ 
against because you are a woman? 

12a. Could you iriefly describe the situation 
or incident? ^ 





a gooc 



assignment's, un 

% v7ork assl^nient. 



ith my subject 



matter 
t the 



poore 




.I've received other 



assisted a man on a 
ne «rccommende 
position (GS 



uiaii un p not-*-,' -I - ^ — ' — 

"^'^^ "^"^^^ "°thln8 about 



eft 

s 




.Current supervisor doesn't try to give me interesting work or work 
that will get me anywhere. Another woman in the branch was given no 
work at all. I am the only x^oman in branch now ,^ and I am leaving 
branch. Supervisor has difficurpy supervising wpmen admittedly. 



•My supervisor indicatPH : 

should do the same professional' 
descriptions are the same ?he,Pf ? ^^ough the job 

-ore menial jobs resulting il l T°T' ' less responsible 

.than^he^^ time between promotions 



, In the previous division in which I worked I felt that all women 
were discriminated against. 

Women v/ere not iilcluded in meetings on projects they were 
supervising. - ♦ ' 

- Women' in grade 13 did the same work as men at grade 14. 

It took longer for women to get promotions. 
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12. Is there anything (more) you think the Bureau 

might do to help people like you get promotions? 



.The Bure 



3f mei 



an no 



/ou 



that 



i&licy 

^txiy-^^fc^ „ ViAS been i.-^^- — 7;^ 

,r ■ : -tr^f nrmation 



- SuperA 
I h£ 



r ^^r^or information . 

,Monthly_s^ 



to 



have 



to move up 
I don't underst 



not discussec 



any poss: 
I 'ni beih£ 



i^i£Li££!iii^ promotions. 



sificatj 



y of 
Wen is 



changi 



;e or 



level piddlln) 
' scriptions 



de 



T fppi very little aid has been given 

Encourage training. I teel very xxu 

by our branch chiefs ^ ^ j 




..Examine each job to determine if it has been filled only by men 
and, if so, determine why this has been the eas^. Forced to 
answer this, women might be considered more readily, for a particu- 
lar position. 




»The availability of information on training opportunities 
varies from one division to another. 
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APPENDIX VIII Memorandum to Chief Administrator 



July 14, 1975 ' . 

MMORANDUM FOR: (Chief Administrator) 
From: (i-Jomen's Organization) 

Subject:.; Improving Opportunities for Employee Advancement 

jJThe (v;omen's organization) is pledged to eliminating all forms pf dis- 
crimination. We feel that this can best be accomplished through insti- 
tuting various changes within (agency) that will make the system more 
open and improve the flow of communication. As a consequence of the 
recent report on GS-12 v;omen employees and our experience vjith a vjide 
variety of employee concerns at all levels, we are making the following 
recommendations. 

'1. Posting of announcements for all competitive positions , both 

professional and non-professional, at all grade levels. This ^ 
practice is employed in a number of other agencies and enables 
employees who are interested and believe they are qualified to 
apply. 

2. Replacement of the standard nonselection letter v7ith a notice 
detailing the essential and less essential qualifications for 
the position and noting those areas in which the ' candidate fell 
sliorl. Thij v;oiild iit:;jp an applicant, v/ho -jiLhed t-J ba prLiparud 
for such a position to take the necessary steps . The existing 
critical skills check lists could ^e adapted for this purpose. 

3. Recognition of technical expertise which vjould enable an employee 
to advance without having to assume supervisory responsibilities. 
There are highly qualified' persons vjho have neither the ability 
nor the desire^ to be supervisors. Making such tasks a require- . 
ment for advancement exacerbates the problem of having unwilling 
and incompetent supervisors* 

It is our opinion that adoption of these recommendations \ould go a 
long way toward improving employee morale 'by creating a working environ- 
ment where information about job openings is readily available and 
advancement is possible within the framework of the individufil employees 
capabilities. , -'-^ 

cc: (EEO Officer) 
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August 15, 1975 



l-IEMORANDUM FOR: (Agency Director) 



From: 



(Women's Organization) 



Subject: Improving Opportunities for Employee Advancement 



Prior to the dissolution of (agency), the (women's organiza- 
tion) completed a survey of vjomen in GS-12 positions at 
(agency) . In a memorandum addressed t^ (Chief Administrator) 
(dated July 14, 1975)*vje outlined specific suggestions for 
improving promotion and hiring procedures, based on the 
findings from that survey. With the return of administrative 
functions to (agency), we are teferring-our proposals to 



VJe would like an opportunity to meet with you to discuss 
the proposals. For your convenience, A copy of the Grade 12 




Report is attached'. 



cc : 



(EEO Officer) 
(Personnel Director) 



APPENDIX IX Organization Chart 



1 

Agencies A and B atid Ad niinifit ive Unit Before the Reorganiz ation 



I 



C^^^AgencyA^ 



Director 



Executive Department 



Chief Administrator 
Agency A and B 



Assistant and Associate 
Directors 



Division Chiefs 



Administrative 
Services ; 
Personnel 
Division ; 
EEO Office 




Assistant and Associate 
Directors 



Division Chiefs 



Agencies A and B After Administrative Unit AboXi\he 



EEO Officer 






Executive Departme 


1 

... 1 









Director 



Director 



Assistant 
& Associate 
Directors 



Assistant 
& Associate 
Directors 



Division Chiefs, 
Including Chief 
of Administra- 
tive Services 
Division and 
Pe^onnei 
Division 



Division Chiefs, 
EXCLUDING Admin- 
istrative Services , 
Personnels Division 
and EEO Office; 
these services pro- 
vided by the corre- 
sponding divisions 
in 'the Executive 
Department 



Agency A larger agency 
Agency B - smaller agency 
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APPENDIX X Announ(fement of Training 



WHAT: 
WHEN: 
WHERE: 
FOR WHOM: 
WHY: 



SUPERVISION AND GROUP PERFORmNCE. 

PERSONf^EL DIVISION 
A 3-day course for supervisors. > 
November 17-19, 1975 
Room 2272> Building 3 

Any supervisor, GS 9 through 14, in the (agency) 

A supervisor today must have the ability to 

direct the efforts of his employees in a work- 
ing environment of ever-increasing complexity. 
Knov;ledg/es and "skills in >ihe areas of human ^ 
rela^tions, motivation, grouJ\process , and 
organization are required as whj.1 as technical 
experience. 



The purpose of this course is to offeif experienced 
supervisors an opportunity to develop their 
talents in particular areas and to introduce 
new supervisors to a range of management 
practices and theory. 




TOPICS: 



Some of the topics which will b^ covered in this 
course are: 

- Motivation 

- Leadership Styles 

- Con|munication 

- Group Decision Making, and 

- the Supervisor as Completor of Group Actions 



REGISTRATION: 



There are 15 spaces available in this class. 
Participants wilj^be accepted on a first come, 
first-served basis. Yoju may reserve a space 
by calling the Employee Development Branch by 
October 31, 1975. 
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APPENDIX XI Note to Division Chief 



(Division' Chief ), the Branch Chiefs' meeting*. Your 
remarks on, fear and stifling communication v/ere excellent. 

There was a recent illustration of this, "fear" tactic and 
its consequences — involving the same character you 
referred to (he's knovm as Haldeman 'East)^ He used fear 
of the uhion to close off all lines of communication to 
the v7omen's organisation in the Bureau, t^ow — 

• two of the leaders have joined the union (and, of 
cQurse, have become leaders there). 

9 the group is contacting the Capital Chapter of ^ FEW 
(Federally Employed Women) for assistance in bringing 
Q cl^^ss suit against the Bureau. 

The things the women asked for were aimed at integrating 
employee goals with the goals of the Bure^au ~ and probably 
X70uld have been cheaper than hot dogs. 

Since I criticise, I'll also serve. If you v/ant a second 
contact persorl, I'll volunteer for the shindig^. 

Again - .good deal on attacking^ fear as a modus operandi 
(it doesn't work anyvayl). Chester Barnard's Functions 
of the Executive (on communication) should be required 
reading for every supervisor. 

. ICM 
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